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The Wayfarer 


Bw This business of getting rid of radioactive materials is as tough 
as getting rid of sin. No, you can't bury it in such tanks as they have 
now filled with it at Brookhaven, L. I., for one pop of an atom bomb 
and out it will all come, active for over a thousand years. No, you 
can’t break it up into something little and trivial, and spray it in the 
seas or heavens. A responsible scientist has suggested that this material 
be rocketed to the moon, where it won't hurt anybody—even on Mars 
—and where it probably won't even affect lovers on moonlight nights. 
Ah, for a rocket to hold all our woes so simply, and whoosh them off 
to trouble only the man in the moon. I'm just afraid such a rocket 
would be so laden with error it'd miss the moon, and probably tangle 
up the whole stellar system with our pesky isotopes of original sin! 
B My wayfaring uncovers Yale’s Dr. Jellinek studying alcohol again. 
He guesses there are now 750,000 alcoholics—chronic ones, that 1s— 
in the USA now. He says the number of drinkers increased 35.89% 
between 1940 and 1945—an achievement for those bewitching four- 
color ads of posies and feathers and men looking distinctive—although 
not always distinctly. 1945 found Nevada drinking more per capita 
than any other part of the country—Washington taking more liquor, 
California more wine, and Pennsylvania more beer than anybody 
else. Keep watching, Dr. Jellinek: those figures are making both 
news and history. 
B Richer by Asia, by Edmond Taylor (Hodder, $3.75) is a longish 
but particularly exciting analysis by a U. S. psychological warfare ex- 
pert who had to deal with the Oriental mind and found there depths 
and serenities his ex-Roman-Catholic view of religion had never sus- 
pected. His sizing-up of Gandhi is superb, his dealing with Hindu 
pantheism so-so, and his realization that only “‘conversion’’ spiritually 
can bring world government comes from one newly converted himself. 
Can experts in psychological warfare really become same in spiritual 
warfare? Whether or no, we are “richer by Taylor” in all this. 
B&B Clem Elliott out in North Central Area notes that Lawrence Col- 
lege in Wisconsin has a Student Christian Associaton after 20 years 
sans YM or YW, that Carleton in Minnesota has a YM after the same 
twenty years without, and that Cornell in lowa now pushes off YM-YW 
ties completely to have a “Student Fellowship.” Ah, me, when will 
national undenominational Christian relationship become a “must” and 
no mere elective for every campus? I raise my Wayfaring chapeau to 
Lawrence and Carleton, and a quizzical eyebrow to Cornell. 
B The memory of FRONCON is again one of those common experi- 
ences which tie students and Christians together. Emphasis on Chris- 
tian vocation is one of the deep imperatives of the Church today, and 
at FRONCON it leapt into new life. Shall we let undergraduates fall 
into the old vocational trap of which W.H. once wrote: 

The expert designing the long-range gun 

To exterminate everyone under the sun, 

Would like to get out but can only mutter ;— 

“What can I do? It’s my bread and butter.” 


Let's hope many a person emerged from Lawrence to go back and 
pound the desk for new freedom of choice, new great horizons, new 
specific Christian responsibility and delight, in the field of jobs! 

Bw That recalls the man who now for twenty-four years has had a 
subway job in New York, erasing mustaches and other penciled adorn- 
ments added to ads along the platforms. Small task, as the world 
goeth. But what perspective—to spend a life keeping faces clean, and 
passengers’ minds! Who, for instance, hasn’t yearned to remove mus- 
tache or goatee from many a passer-by, and lewd remark from many 
a situation. A vocation, that. 

Bw “We are not only gregarious animals, liking to be in sight of our 
fellows, but we have an innate propensity to get ourselves noticed, and 
noticed favorably, by our kind. No more fiendish punishment could be 
devised, were such a thing physically possible, than that one should 
be turned loose in society and remain absolutely unnoticed by all the 
members thereof.” William James said that, truly. Rare, blessed per- 
son who's readier to notice than to want noticing! 

B From one angle, being a Christian 1s really just going around 
noticing people, caring about a lot of people many of whom dinna gie 
a rap for you. “Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others.” Result: neighbors in an atomic age. 


—J.O.N. 
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ton, D. C., in public relations services. WIN- 
NIFRED WYGAL is an untired tho offcial- 
ly retrred YWCA staff member, busier than 
ever these days writing for and speaking to 
students. FRANKLIN H. LITTELL is a ver- 
satile leader of a movement for disciplined 
life and services, a Union BD, Yale PhD man. 
RICHARD HOPE is a philosophy prof at 
the University of Pittsburgh, whose chapel 
talk so moved Dean S. P. Franklin that he 
became a go-between linking author to INrEr- 
COLLEGIAN. Frankly, we haven't the ghost of an idea who VIOLETTE 
MOUCHON is: all we know is that a fellow-CIMADE worker of 
hers, our good friend Mimi Gowan (Smith °47) translated this thrilling 
picce tor us. P. D. DEVANANDAN, leader in the India SCM, is a 
prot at United Theological College in Bengalore, India, and currently 
Luce Professor of World Christianity at Union Seminary in New 
York, from whence he went recently to Kansas to speak at the big 
SVM Conterence in Lawrence. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers...” 


Left Hand, 
Right Hand 


In this issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
there's mention of both the rampant 
“left” on campus, and the equally doc- 
trinaire “right” theologically. The Party 
Line claim 1s the old one of social ac- 
tion without prayer; the claim of the 
estimable Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship amounts typically to prayer, 
ethics of “don’t,” and theological right- 
ness, without the sort of social action 
which the main body of the student 
Christian movement has long found 
imperative. Certainly we can learn from 
both. 

But let’s be sure we keep the bal- 
ance, in these teetering days when 
many students want totalitarian abso- 
lutes. As has often been said, the man 
in the middle of the road gets rocks 
thrown from both sides—but he’s us- 
ually in the right place. We say stout- 
ly: If prayer, Christian ethics, and the- 
ology are real, they set people to chang- 
ing social institutions; if social action 
is to be deep, it must be grounded in 
that same prayer, ethics, and theology. 
The combination makes—a Movement. 


“Froncon’’: Glimpse 


Blizzards and _ printer's deadlines 
keep us from any proper write-up of 
the Student Volunteer Movement “Con- 
ference on Christian Frontiers” at Law- 
rence, Kansas, at New Year’s. In March 
well have a seasoned retrospect of the 
memorable occasion, which confronted 
1,800 students with the demand of new 
frontiers—geographical, political, voca- 
tional, evangelistic, and above all, per- 
sonal. 

For the first time, FRONCON saw 
the political problem thrust right into 
the forefront of Christians’ approach to 
their task today. Although it was by no 
means the dominating note of the Con- 
ference, “left hand. right hand” became 
a fery issue at several points during 
the six days of Indian Summer and 


snowstorm in Kansas. More of that 
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Negroes to 
Cotton Bowl 


What with all the recent pother 
about rising antisemitism and_ other 
interracial bitterness, we hail with deep 
satisfaction the lifting of jimcrow re- 
strictions on the Cotton Bowl football 
game last New Year's Day. First, Penn 
State—unlike many a northern school 
—is to be roundly commended for in- 
sisting that there be no ban. But then 
Southern Methodist University, under 
a heavy set of different pressures, is 
worthy of at least that much praise for 
agreeing. History has been made as it 
was made last year when Jackie Robin- 
son played baseball in many a thereto- 
fore lily-white ballpark. But here uni- 
versity students and administration— 
trained for democracy, surely, if any- 
one is—have taken a commendable 
step tragically overdue. 


What Basis, 
Civil Rights? 


According to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights, citi- 
zens are being intimidated, maimed, 
and killed this very year in every sec- 
tion of the nation. Not just Legion- 
naires stomping to break up a Commu- 
nist meeting, or Jehovah’s Witnesses 
enjoined from door-to-door “tracting.” 
This is actual report of man’s inhu- 
manity to man in flagrant, primitive 
ways. 

We are with the Committee in most 
of the cures it recommends in its report 
presented before the end of 1947. It 
plugs for a federal no-lynch law, an 
FEFC, abolition of the poll-tax, outlaw- 
ry of restrictive realty covenants, an end 
to discriminatory personnel policy in 
Army and Navy, and a_ permanent 
President’s Commission on Civil Rights. 
The spirit of the report is an echo of 
Debs’ “While there is one soul in pris- 
on I am not free!” 


“Hence make clear the path, 


Briar-torn the band...” 


Yet Christians believe that the tunda- 
mental cure for violation of human 
rights is not only law but a remedy 
which deals with sin at its root: con- 
version of persons to Christ’s Gospel. 
Religion is effective here at a level not 
even touched by legislation. For the 
modern world shows what nineteen 
centuries have repeatedly and steadily 
shown: “Where the spirit of Christ is, 
there is liberty.” Civil rights are a prov- 
ince for the Christian faith. 


A Seed Grows 
in Brooklyn? 


This year there are 150,000 students 
in New York, 50,000 of them in col- 
leges run by the City itself. No one 
from outside the City may attend the 
city colleges, and there is constant po- 
litical pressure toward appointment also 
of only locally trained faculty—woeful 
provincialism. 80% of city college stu- 
dents are of foreign-born parentage, 
and thus normally in open rebellion 
against parental—and religious and 
teacherly—authority. 

Brooklyn College has a special rep- 
utation for Communism, although it’s 
just 5% Communist among a Brook- 
lyn citizenry which votes almost 15% 
Communist. Its freshmen always stand 
in the top 10% in the nationally ad- 
ministered aptitude test; this year in the 
top 2%—although they enter college 
at 17 while the national average is 18. 


Where does “religion in higher edu- 
cation” stand, in such a situation, paral- 
leled in all the biggest American cit- 
ies? At Brooklyn College, 75% are 
Jewish, 15% Italian Roman Catholic, 
5% Protestant, 5% “nothing.” Until 
we achieve some means of making re- 
ligion live in these vast, typical Amer- 
ican situations, we are letting the mass 
mind simply go by. “Where two or 
three are gathered” in Christ's name, 
we must today make up in intensity 
what we lack in numbers. The King- 
dom of heaven is still merely a seed in 
our society. 
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By DICKSON HARTWELL 


Traveling Reporter Hartwell’s survey was written for 
big-circulation Collier’s and is being condensed by 
Reader's Digest. Both publications have given their 
permission to this reprint in Intercollegian 


Au over the country students are 
organizing into dozens of _ political 
clubs—some leftish, many middle-ot- 
the-road liberal, a few reactionary—and 
giving voice to their convictions. Their 
meetings are no Coke-and-soda outlets 
for effervescent, juvenile opinions. That 
small core of four or five per cent of 
college students who qualify for lead- 
ership is today more interested in 
Greece than in Clark Gable. Spark- 
plugged by student veterans wise tar 
beyond their years, undergraduates 
want the score on Europe, on China 
and on inflation. When they find out, 
they want action. 


Student interest in a United 
SWF States of the World is now far 

beyond the bull-session stage. 
Students have built an effective na- 
tional organization which demands that 
a government like our own do for all 
countries what ours once did for thir- 
teen bellicose, divergent colonies and 
for a nation divided against itself. [ 
met slight, cleareyed Harris Wofford, 
of the University of Chicago, who has 
just turned twenty-one. Though he 
still doesn’t need a daily shave, he is 
probably better intormed on the prob- 
lems of world government than half 
the members of Congress. 


Harris is the founder of Student 
World Federalists which is the oldest 
organization seeking world government 
in existence. It has 159 chapters and 
7,000 paid members in high schools 
and colleges. Harris started it when he 
was a 15-year-old high-school student 
in Scarsdale, New York. 


I had been told that U.S. stu- 
NSA dents would easily be out- 
maneuvered by Communist- 
trained youth leaders who are indoc- 
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trinated in parliamentary trickery from 
kindergarten. To the University of 
Wisconsin I went to find out how the 
first important U. S. student organiza- 
tion, the National Student Association, 
organized only in September, had met 
the Communist tactics. 


From lovely Janis Tremper of Rock- 
ford College, intense Mildred Kiefer 
of University of California and _ vet- 
eran John Hunter of Wisconsin, I 
learned of methods militant conserva- 
tives had used to beat down militant 
left-wingers for association control. 
These youngsters traced, step by step, 
the eight-day battle involving 700 stu- 
dent delegates representing 1,100,000 
undergraduates of 351 colleges and re- 
quiring of the leaders continuous, sleep- 
less sessions as much as forty hours 
long. Out of the convention came a 
constitution, by-laws, a “student bill 
of rights” and victory for the conserva- 
tives. 

Quietly the students have already be 
gun eliminating § discrimination — in 
NSA. At the association’s regional 
meetings in southern states this fall, for 
the first time in history Negro and 
white students met together and dis- 
cussed mutual problems. In two re- 
gions, involving seven southern states, 
including Louisiana, South Carolina 
and Mississippi, Negroes have been 
elected regional vice-presidents! 


a the uninitiated the large number 
of new student organizations, with 
their initial abbreviations, is perplex- 
ing. A generation ago the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., and a debating society 
were about the most controversial or- 
ganizations on the average campus. To- 
day a college may have fifteen or twen- 
ty active groups whose political dif- 


Collier’s Looks 


ferences are sometimes almost imper- 
ceptible to the casual investigator but 
in which students find marked distinc- 
tions. 

One young radical, trying to explain 
some of these subtleties as they affected 
his own and a rival group, said to me, 
“You see, it’s like this. They oppose the 
Marshall Plan and so do we. But they 
oppose it because it isn’t operated 
through the United Nations, and we 
Oppose it as an instrument of economic 
imperialism. So you see the two organ- 
izations are poles apart.” 

Of the principal national organiza- 
tions there are several political groups 
besides the Student Federalists which 
wield real influence, and one or two 
which give university trustees a con- 
stant case of migraine. From right to 
left they are: 


Young Republicans 
YRC, YDC or Democrats.—These 
groups usually hiber- 
nate between elections but in some in- 
stances they are continuously active, as 
at Columbia, which has forty paid-up 
members, and Minnesota where 100 
members are almost solidly behind 
Stassen, and where the club constantly 
embarrasses the Republican State 
Committee by passing resolutions for 
the reduction of tariffs and mainte- 
nance of present income-tax levels. 
At Ohio State co-founders of the 
Young Republican Club, William 
Saxbe and John Spittler, told me that 
twenty-six of their members work part 
time as pages on the floor of the Ohio 
House of Representatives. Saxbe, a vet- 
eran, is a member of the House and 
has risked his political future by buck- 
ing the American Legion in leading 
his group to oppose a state bonus and 
by holding up to ridicule the infamous 
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Dolitics 


biennial appropriation which the state 
legislature makes to the Legion and 
other veteran organization budgets. . . . 


The Collegiate Council for 
CCUN the United Nations is devot- 

ed to upholding the United 
Nations through chapters in 137 col- 
leges. Students hold model General 
Assemblies, Economic, Social and Se- 
curity Council meetings, and attempt 
to resolve many of the problems per- 
plexing the nations at Lake Success. 


Students for Democratic Ac- 
SDA tion—a_ subsidiary of the 

Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion—supports New Deal philosophy, 
disavows Communist support and is 
openly anti-Henry Wallace. Only recent- 
ly organized, it is popular (one chapter 
already has 100 members) because it 
represents middle-of-the-road liberalism. 
It is ready to campaign against the re- 
actionaries and the left-wingers, but 
more often it will merely try to per- 
suade people to register and to vote. 


The American Veterans Com- 
AVC mittee—AVC—has as many 

as 1,000 members in one chap- 
ter. Student AVC groups are now in 
some 225 colleges and this year have a 
total of 20,000 members. The AVC is 
politically mature, strictly nonpartisan 
(“We are interested legislation— 
not in legislators”) and rarely dominat- 
ed by leftish leaders. The AVC will 
take up any cause concerning the vet- 
eran. At Harvard, when subsistence 
checks arrived late, the AVC arrange 
for veterans to borrow. money from lo- 
cal banks. At Cornell the AVC broke 
up a college-bookstore practice which 
prevented veterans from getting a stu- 
dent discount on textbooks. When at 
Ohio State a Nisei Jap-American vet- 
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Some going left, 
some going right, today’s 
students are going places. 


eran was retused space in a rooming 
house, the AVC picketed the landlord 


into submission. 


Young Progressive Citizens 
YPCA of America—YPCA—is less 

than a year old and already 
claims 3,000 members in 65 colleges. It 
it conducting an intensive drive in 50 
additional colleges, with the aid of the 
parent Communist-supported PCA. On 
opening day last fall, on campuses from 
University of Connecticut to Univer- 
sity of California, YPCA set up tables 
at registration lines and exhorted stu- 
dents to join. 

This organization is the political en- 
tity behind Henry Wallace. It is for- 
midable, left-wing and smart. ( Nation- 
al headquarters advises student chapters 
to “Meet the campus big shots. They 
can help you.” “Don’t forget the lesser 
‘wheels.’ Their support is important.” 
“Work with religious groups.” “Don’t 
overlook the faculty.” “Service new 
students with lists of best eating places, 
cleaners and laundries.’ ) 


Student League for Industrial 
SLID Democracy—SLID—with 20 

chapters, is the principal So- 
cialist organization; has the same phil- 
osophical objectives as the Communists, 
1.e., a Classless society and people's own- 
ership of the means of production. But 
the two are in violent opposition. The 
SLID insists “the revolution” be 
achieved by peacetul, democratic means 
and that these means are themselves 
more important than the objectives. To 
direct-action left-wingers, who want 


their millennium right now, this 1s 
faint-hearted pussyfooting and_ they 
will have none of it. Because its pro- 
gram is largely educational, SLID gives 
little offense. 


American Youth for Democ- 
AYD racy—AYD—stimulates most 

of the charges of collegiate 
Communism. This is partly because 
the AYD objectives and program are 
no thorn in the side of the Communist 
party and partly because AYD earlier 
this year was publicly described by the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities as a Communist front, form- 
ed in 1943 with the same ideology and 
by much the same personnel as the 
Young Communist League. It was or- 
ganized within 24 hours after YCL 
was dissolved to conform with shifts 
in Communist policy. 

I put this question to an AYD mem- 
ber who admitted to me that he was 
a Communist: “How many AYD stu- 
dents are Communists?” About 15 to 
20 per cent, he told me, on the basis of 
his intimate knowledge of AYD college 
clubs. It wasn’t necessary to ask 
whether they controlled the organiza- 
tion. He had already observed that, in 
student groups as among others, “1o 
per cent of the members did most of 
the work and really ran the show.” 

Both the influence and size of AYD 
college groups have been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. Two-thirds of AYD mem- 
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bers are not in college. There are less 
than 4,000 members in the 65 college 
chapters. But of these, 25 clubs have 
been banned from campuses and at 
least ten have not received recogni- 
tion. To be banned is a serious handi- 
cap. Inability to use bulletin boards, 
the newspaper, meeting rooms and 
other facilities weakens any college club 
almost to impotence. At Ohio State, 
for example, the banished AYD meets 
across High Street from the campus in 
a Unitarian church of which Reverend 
Frank G. Ricker is pastor. At a recent 
meeting of this group only eight stu- 
dents showed up. 

“After I heard that,” a student told 
me, “I stopped worrying.” 

Most politically active students con- 
demn the banishment of AYD even 
more emphatically than they condemn 
AYD itself. An undergraduate told me, 


“A university that is afraid of a few 


radicals can’t have much faith in it- 
self. We want to hear all kinds of 
opinions.” Said another, “We'll run in- 
to Commies in adult life, won’t we? 
The sooner we learn how to handle 
them the better.” 

Although colleges vary widely in stu- 
dent political attitudes—usually re- 
flecting the opinion of parents—on no 
major campus that I visited does any 
considerable Communist or radical 
group exist. Nor has there been any 
alarming increase. At some schools it 
is actually diminishing. Two years ago 
an AYD group was started at Missouri. 


‘But there wasn’t enough interest to 


keep it alive. This fall no application 
to renew its charter was made. 
Extremes of intolerance and of radi- 
cal thinking are as rare today as is the 
raccoon-coated Joe College of the gold- 
fish-swallowing era. There is_ still 
plenty of college spirit, but, inside, it 


has crystallized the new idea expressed 
by one student: “So little effort, so few 
changes, would make such tremendous 
improvements in this world. It seems 
we all ought to try to do something.” 

That young man—and the 150,000 
other leaders like him—will come out 
of college better equipped to make 
those changes than any other group of 
students in history. Never was our aca- 
demic atmosphere more favorable; 
never have young people been more re- 
ceptive. Neither Roosevelt nor Truman 
nor Marshall nor Dewey nor Taft nor 
any other leaders of today developed in 
surroundings of such favorable por- 
tent. 

And perhaps there is the extra prom- 
ise of realism in the remark of a young 
World Federalist. “I don’t want to be 
President,” he said fervently, “but 
please, God, just for a little while, let 
me be Secretary of State.” 


Political Three-Letter Men 


An old grad (Lynchburg ‘27, Yale and Columbia) one-time chairman of the National Student Council of 
YMCA and later ISS secretary, speaks from experience with youth groups of many shades, aims and angles 


By FRANCIS A. HENSON 


NAS, SYMCA, SYWCA, UWF, 
CCUN, SLID, SDA, YPGA, AYD, 
NAACP—how many of these initials 
can you identify without the rest of 
this article? 

About two decades ago in the Stu- 
dent Christian movement in this coun- 
try, we-too had to wend our way care- 
fully between diverse campus organiza- 
tions—without so much alphabet! Un- 
dergraduates today may find interest- 
ing the angle of an old student mover 
now working in Washington ’mid other 
alphabetical formations, and asked 
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what he'd do if he were on campus 
now. I might say, to begin with, that 
though I once thought it possible to 
cooperate with Communists, I have 
learned better in the bitter school of 
actual experience. 

If I were in college again, I should 
take an active part in the work of the 
NSA, National Student Association, 
the Student YMCA (or University Re- 
ligious Conference or whatever it is 
called on your campus) and the Stu- 
dents for Democratic Action (the 
SDA). 

I should try to be a leader in my 
own student body organization and 
try to make it a vital part of the NSA 
for the same reason that, after college, 
I am a member of a union or protes- 
sional association. It is something I 
should take for granted. This would 
be especially important this year and 
next because the NSA was organized 
at Madison over last Labor Day and 1s 
developing into a vigorous non-Com- 
munist progressive movement; I should 


try to keep it this kind of organiza- 
tion. 

I should be active in the Student 
Christian Movement because it ex- 
presses my basic religious convictions 
—and if the ethical emphasis of the 
YMCA did not fulfill my religious 
needs I’d be sure to find activities in a 
church which did. (Obviously if I 
were a Catholic I would be a mem- 
ber of the Newman Club, or in a Cath- 
olic college the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students. If a Jew, 
and religiously-minded, I would be- 
come involved in the work of the Hillel 
Foundation. Certainly I should take 
part in any good church-related student 
group. ) 

Then I might also join the UWF 
(United World Federalists) or the 
CCUN (Collegiate Council for the 
United Nations) or the NAACP (Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People). 

As for my nationally political self, 
I should try to organize a chapter of 
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the SDA (Students for Democratic Ac- 
tion). I choose SDA rather than AYD 
(American Youth for Democracy) or 
YPCA (Young Progressive Citizens of 
America), because I know that the 
former is merely another name for the 
young Communists and I consider 
YPCA fatally compromised by too 
many Communist fellow-travelers in 
its leadership and Communists in its 
membership. I hold with Americans 
for Democratic Action (of which SDA 
is the student section) that “all forms 
of totalitarianism, including Commu- 
nism, are incompatible with the 
achievement of freedom and economic 
security for all people everywhere, 
through education and political action.” 

Of course in this free country of 
ours, some students do have political 
convictions closer to those of the AYD 
or YPCA. If they have honestly 
thought through this problem of being 
Communists or collaborating with 
them, they should join one or both 
of these organizations. That problem is 
much more acute today than when I 
was in college. 


@ has returned to a distinguished 


SLID (Student League for Industrial 
Democracy) flourishes on some cam- 
puses. If I preferred a Norman Thomas 
brand of social democracy, this is the 
organization I'd join. 

One of my closest friends in the army 
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old university in New York 
state to finish his education. The other 
day he wrote me: “I have felt a curious 
futility lately, what with the state of 
world affairs, Russia’s behavior, the al- 
most dead certainty of a coming depres- 
sion, the possibility of a wave of anti- 
semitism and so forth. I have occasion- 
ally wondered just what is the point of 
exerting myself about the future. I sup- 
pose there are hopeful signs (there usu- 
ally are) but it seems to me that we have 
been living for and on hopeful signs too 
long. . . . This place is surfeited with 
groups earnestly preaching and _ believ- 
ing perfectly valid political and social 
theses. When I look around in my own 
fraternity (which probably is typical) I 
see the complete indifference and hear 
the smirking references to ‘another 


commie outfit’ which make people so 
maddeningly difficult to work with and 
convince. It is pretty much the same 
thing that I wrote you, from Surinam, 
when we tried to start the army’s pro- 
gram of information and education 
there. Only here it is more poignant 
because we are supposedly the leaders 
of tomorrow.” Later I learned from the 
national office of the SDA that a chap- 
ter has been organized at this univer- 
sity with approximately 60 members. 
The group was doing a first-rate job of 
self-education and was making a dent 
on campus indifference. My friend was 
one of the active leaders! 


I challenge his conviction that he 
¢ faces a bigger problem than I face 
# in deciding which organizations I 

should join in Washington, D. C. I 
insist that extracurricular activities 
in college (choosing, too, which 
a not to join) are excellent training 
for just such choices as must be 
.- made later in life. I take for grant- 
ed that one should participate only to 
the extent that one can also be as good a 
student as one desires to be. But my 
undergraduate friend is right: The one 
way to get over that “world-weary”’ feel- 
ing is to throw yourself into 
some worthwhile group ac- 


tivity. At the same time O < 


youre getting an#educa- 
tion in the more formal ae) 
sense. > 


A campus leader speaks up for the SCM’s “loyal opposition’’ 


TO THE EDITOR: 


“Notwithstanding the obvious weak- 
nesses of fundamentalism it is deeply 
to be regretted that up to the present 
moment it is hardly represented at all 
in the ecumenical movement. Its nu- 
merical strength, especially in the Unit- 
ed States, is so considerable and the 
spiritual influence of its leaders reaches 
such wide circles that as a result of their 
absence the ecumenical Church obtains 
a completely distorted view of Ameri- 
can Protestantism. Furthermore, their 
non-participation gives a dangerous im- 
petus to subjectivism in a country whose 
theologians have previously embraced 
© enthusiastically and often unintelli- 
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gently the liberalism of nineteenth cen- 
tury European theology.” 


If these words by Otto Piper of 
Princeton Seminary are true for Amer- 
ican participation in the adult bodies, 
it is even more true of the American 
youth and student life represented in 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. I shall long remember the Chris- 
tian illiteracy which contrasted the 
American delegation at the First World 
Conference of Christian Youth (Am- 
sterdam, 1939) with representatives 
from Europe and “the younger 
churches.” American youth and student 
representation will be partial and inade- 
quate unless use is made of those groups 


in America which take the Bible most 
seriously, and are most in earnest about 
Christian discipline, and 
ethical. 

We have on our American campuses 
a spiritual force of major proportions 
which should be invited and encour- 
aged to take a fair part in our ecumen- 
ical student affairs: the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship. Because I may be 
accused of particularism or sectarianism 
by those who have their “line” already 
drawn, I point briefly to our experience 
at the University of Michigan as basis 
for my claim. 

On our campus, Michigan Christian 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Life has but one Center 


“Create in me a clean heart, O God: and renew a right 
spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy presence and 
take not thy holy Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation and uphold me with a willing spirit.”! 


There is in each person but one temple wherein God may 
dwell. He is in the inmost centre or He does not abide within 
us. There is no other place for Him. It is for us to choose, 
ultimately, the nature of the inmost centre of our life and 
days. Even in this conditioned world there is always left the 
freedom for that one revolutionary decision. What god shall 
inhabit the citadel of my person? We have tried a thousand 
ways to house that idol, that false god we worship, for he 
comes disguised in many and beguiling robes. Insatiable will- 
to-power, plausible ambitions and causes, legitimate needs 
such as the need to be loved, projection of the self in affection 
and service—these are but a few of the ways we establish our 
idol which is ourself. | am God's only rival. To unseat this god 
whom each one craftily protects is a lifelong effort. It is the 
will to begin the life of the spirit which establishes God in the 
inmost centre versus keeping the precious and frustrated idol 
on the throne. God as Centre is the new, the adventurous, the 
righteous, the free, the will to struggle, the fight for justice, 
the gentlest love, the peace which passeth understanding. 


“O where is that immortal and nameless Centre from 
which our points of 
Definition and death are all equidistant? Where 
The well of our wish to wander, the everlasting foun- 
tain 
Of the waters of joy that our sorrow uses for tears? 
O where is the garden of Being that is only known in 
Existence?’ 


“Constant prayer is to keep the heart always right toward 
God . . . and though you be taken up with your outward 
affairs and your minds thereby prevented from being actually 
fixed on Him, even then you will always carry a fire about 
you that will never go out; but which, on the contrary, will 
nourish a secret prayer that will be like a lamp continually 
lighted before the throne of God... . A lively sense of this 
presence will extricate us speedily from numberless mental 
wanderings . . . and bring us nigh that Almighty Power which 
is to be found in our inmost centre.” 


“Thou Life within my life, Thou Self more near, 
Thou Veiled Presence infinitely clear 

From all illusive shows of sense | flee 

To find my centre and my rest in Thee.’’! 


HYMNS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


—"Be Stilland Know...” 


“The only way to get unity into our lives . . . is to get God 
as the centre, God as the foundation. . . . If God Himself be 
the centre of all, the nearer we are to Him, the nearer to 
one another.” 

“ |. the Inward Christ is no mere doctrine . . . to be 
accepted or rejected as a mere belief. It is the living Centre 
of Reference for all Christian souls and Christian groups... . 
He is the centre and source of action, not the end-point of 
thought. He is the locus of commitment, not a problem for 
debate. . . . | have in mind something deeper than the sim- 
plification of our external programs, our absurdly crowded 
calendars of appointments through which so many pantingly 
and frantically gasp . . . there is a deeper, an internal simpli- 
fication of the whole of one’s personality, stilled, tranquil, in 
childlike trust listening even to Eternity’s whisper, walking with 
a smile into the dark. 

“This amazing simplification comes when we ‘centre down,’ 
when life is lived with singleness of eye from a holy Centre 
where the breath and stillness of Eternity are heavy upon us 
and we are wholly yielded to Him.””° 


“Nilo one can serve two masters: either he will hate one and 
love the other or else he will stand by the one and despise the 
other... .“7 

“Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the 
issues of life.’’8 

“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.‘ 

“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one: and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with a!! thy heart and with 
all thy sou! and with all thy mind and with all thy strength 
_.. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’!9 


God of all being, transform us from our small, hard selves 
to new life, found when Thy will is sought rather than our 
own. Man must love himself else he lives in unreality, but 
Thou art the only way to that love, for in Thee alone is man’s 
true self found. Only in Thee can we love our neighbors as 
ourselves, and ourselves as Thy children—creatures lifted to 
Spirit because made in Thy likeness. We must be persons of 
purpose and will but, until our wills reflect Thy mortality and 
Thy Spirit, we can know no freedom and no responsibility. 
“Make me a captive, Lord, and then | shall be free” is the 
prayer of each heart in this Presence. In the name of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, we pray. Amen. 


—WINNIFRED WYGAL 


in “Reflections of the Spirit’’ soon to be pub- 
lished as a resource book for personal and 
group worship, by Womans Press, at $1.50 


SOURCES OF QUOTED MATTER 


} 


1) Psalms 51: 10-12, American Standard Version of the Revised Bible 


Make Me a Captive, Lord and Then | Shall Be Free (George 
Matheson Leominster—Martin) : 4 

Lord, | Want to Be a Christian (Spiritual) : 2 

O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go (George Matheson—-St 


Margaret—Peace): ‘less familiar tune than in church 


hymnals?, 4 
Show Us Thy Way, O God (John Haynes Holmes—Mornington 
tune—Wellesley) 


ASV) (2) W. H. Auden: ‘For the Time Being’ in ‘‘The Collected Poetry 
of W. H. Auden,’’” page 412. Copyright, 1945, by W. H. Auden. Reprinted by 
permission of Random House, Inc. (3) Fénelon, Mme. Guyon and Molinos: 
“A Guide to True Peace,’ pages 33, 34, 26 (Harper and Brothers, 1946). By 
permission of Howard Brinton, Pendle Hill. (4) Anonymous. (5) Forbes 
Robinson: ‘‘Letters to His Friends,’ page 116 (Longmans, Green, 1912). (6) 
Thomas R. Kelly: ““A Testament of Devotion,’’ pages 34, 74 Copyright, 1941. 


(7) Matthew 6: 24, Mof- 
(9) 


By permission of Harper and Brothers, publishers 
fatt translation (MT). (8) Proverbs 4: 23, King James Version (KJV). 
Exodus 20: 3, (KJV). (10) Mark 12: 29-3), English Revised Version 
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“So they took up Jonah and cast him forth into the sea.” 


Jonah Parable 


By ROBERT NELSON BACK 


us story OF the book of Jonah is 
a familiar one. It goes this way: To 
Jonah, son of Amittai, came a mes- 
sage from God. “Go to Nineveh, that 
great city, and thunder in their ears 
that their wickedness is known to me.” 
But Jonah, wishing to escape trom re- 
sponsibility, slipped off to Joppa and 
there boarded a ship tor Tarshish. Out 
on the Mediterranean a storm, stirred 
up by God, threatened the safety of 
ship and men. Casting lots to discover 
who had angered the gods, the seamen 
blamed Jonah. At his own request 
Jonah was hurled overboard—and im- 
mediately the storm subsided. A great 
fish swallowed Jonah; he lived in its 
belly for three days and was finally 
spewed out upon dry land. 

Once again God spoke to Jonah, “Go 
to Nineveh, that great city, and pro- 
claim there what I have told you.” 
This time Jonah went to Nineveh, 
shouting to the people, “Forty days 
more and Nineveh falls.” The people 
of the city took heed, and many re- 
pented. Even the king put on sack- 
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cloth. And when God saw what they 
were doing, and how they turned from 
their evil life, he decided to relent and 
not to punish these people. But Jonah 
was disappointed that his prophecy 
would therefore not be fulfilled. Furi- 
ous, he asked God to take away his 
lite. Instead, God caused a gourd to 
grow to shield Jonah’s head from the 
hot sun. This pacified Jonah, but later 
when God caused a worm to blight 
the gourd, exposing Jonah to the 
sweltering sun again, he wanted once 
more to die. The book ends as God 
reasons with Jonah, “You are sorry 
about the gourd .. . am I not to be 
sorry for that great city, Nineveh, with 
over a hundred and twenty-thousand 
infants in it who know not their right 
hand from their left?” 


Biblical scholars say that the book of 
Jonah is one of the most significant in 
the Old Testament. Nonetheless, this 
amazing little tract is best known as a 
fine fish story—which it isn’t! Actually, 
it is one of the sublimest revelations of 
truth in the Old Testament. 


How. Interpret It? 


In general, there are three interpre- 
tations of the book. The first claims 
that it is a work of fiction, that the 
author used ancient myths and folk 
tales to teach the lesson that God was 
as much interested in the heathens 


(represented by Nineveh) as the Jews. 


A second interpretation says that 
Jonah is straight history, that a man 
passed through the exact experiences 
related in the book. But miraculous 
events crowd the pages, so that a literal 
interpretation stretches our imagina- 
tions all out of shape and actually dis- 
torts the meaning of the book. Every 
major event was a miracle: the selec- 
tion of Jonah as the one who angered 
the gods, the sudden cessation of the 
storm, the perfectly synchronized ar- 
rival of the fish, Jonah’s survival in 
the whale’s belly, his ejection on the 
shore, the gourd which grew and per- 
ished so quickly. A literalistic inter- 
pretation of Jonah would seem to be 
unwarranted. 

The third interpretation is that the 
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ROBERT NELSON BACK is | 
graduating this month from | 
Crozer Theologica! Seminary in 
Pennsylvania. Great preaching 
is his special study and English 
lit his hobby. Has his sights 
trained on a U of Pennsylvania 
Masters degree. 

Last summer he led the daily | 
worship hour at an eastern stu- | 
dent conference; to the study | 
he did in preparation for that 
assignment we owe this our 
| group of Old Testament sketch- 
| es He has done “Amos” (No- 
vember Interco!legian) and 
“Micah” (December), and now | 
“Jonah.” Promises to follow soon | 
with interpretations of ‘Songs 
of Songs” and “Isaiah |!.” | 


book of Jonah is an allegory, not un- 
like the parables of Jesus. Jonah is 


Israel to whom came the command to 


carry God’s word to other nations. 
Jonah (Israel) shrank from the com- 
mission. Nineveh, whose citizens the 
Israelites hated, was chosen by the 
author to represent the heathen world. 
The great monster of the sea who 
devoured Jonah (Israel) was meant to 
represent Babylon which at the _ be- 
ginning of the sixth century swallowed 
up the nation. Here in pictorial lan- 
guage is the story of the Babylonian 
captivity and the subsequent return ot 
the Jews to Palestine. Perhaps the 
book of Jonah, written in the fourth 
century B. C., was based upon a pas- 
sage in the book of Jeremiah, written a 
couple of centuries earlier. In Jeremiah 
the same figure of speech is employed 
to describe the Babylonian captivity, 
“Nebuchadnezzar the king of Baby- 
lon hath devoured me he hath 
swallowed me up like a dragon, he 


hath filled his belly.” And God an- 
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swers, “I will punish Bel in Babylon, 
and I will bring forth out of his mouth 
that which he hath swallowed up... . 
My people, go ye out from the midst 
of her.” 


Three Morals and a Second Chance 

In the book of Jonah we find four 
ideas that are pertinent to the living of 
our days. First, the book is a protest 
against the vindictive and_ provincial 
attitude of the Jews toward peoples of 
other nations. Jonah didn’t want to 


bother with the Ninevites because they’ 


were a different people. Jonah was a 
narrow, inflexible man. Even when he 
reluctantly agreed to go to Nineveh, he 
preached a terrible sermon, “Yet forty 
days and your city will be destroyed!” 
And when because of his sermon Nin- 
eveh repented and God _ forgave the 
people, Jonah was angry because God 
had not destroyed the city anyway. So 
God, in a delightful section of the 
book, taunts Jonah with the question, 
“Are you very angry?” And Jonah fu- 
riously replies, “I am angry enough to 
die!” Then God reproves Jonah for his 
vindictiveness. 

The book of Jonah is almost a satire 
on the stubbornness of hate and the 
unreasonableness of dislike. Jonah 
simply did not like the people of Nine- 
veh—and a hurricane and whale could 
not jar loose his prejudice. What an 
unpleasantly true picture of human life 
this is! When once we hate, neither 
storms nor the voice of God himself are 
effective. 

The author of our book had a real 
insight into the problem of vindictive- 
ness. To him Jonah personified Israel, 
but in our time Jonah is every person 
and every nation that is completely 
selfish, that thinks only in terms of self- 
interest, that is spiteful and essentially 
unloving and untorgiving. 

Secondly, Jonah made the mistake of 
thinking that he could run away from 
God. God told him what he must do, 
but he turned his back and fled. The 
concept of the universality of God was 
just beginning to take root in the He- 
brew mind when this book was 
written. And among other goals the 
author of Jonah was certainly trying to 
get across to his readers the idea that 
God is not limited to one locale or one 
nation. God is everywhere, is his mes- 
sage. 


That, too, is something we must 
learn in our day. Not many of us have 
the complete understanding of the 
ever-present nature of God _ that 
Brother Lawrence had. Nicholas Her. 
man, in the 17th century, entered q 
monastery, took “Brother Lawrence” 
as his name in religion. He was as- 
signed to the kitchen, which irked him 
until he learned that God could be 
just as real in the kitchen as elsewhere. 
He wrote, “With me my time of la- 
bor is no longer different from the time 
of prayer. Amid the clatter and con- 
fusion of my kitchen, when numerous 
people are calling various orders, | 
hold to God, and with as great tran- 
quillity as though I were on my knees 
at the blessed sacrament. In his service 
I turn the cake that is on the pan be- 
fore me. When that is done I kneel 
down in submission, for it is through 
his grace that I have work to do.” 

In the third place, according to the 
story God called a_ particular man, 
Jonah, to a particular task. This is pro- 
foundly true in every generation. God 
calls us by planting within us talents 
and ambitions. It is up to us to dis- 
cover and nurture these. God ordains 
certain men to certain tasks. Into the 
soul of the musician he pours melodies, 
into the heart of a poet he thrusts 
the magic of words, the hand of the 
surgeon he endows with skill, and the 
brain of the philosopher he imbues 
with logic and ideas. 


Then, finally, in the story of Jonah 
the author intentionally, or uninten- 
tionally, cleverly reminds us that some- 
times we have the opportunity to rec- 
tify mistakes. God called Jonah, but 
Jonah turned his back and fled. He 
refused to listen. Then “. . . the 
Lord came to Jonah a second time.” 
He was given a second chance! 

We are not always given a_ second 
opportunity to make good a mistake, 
but sometimes we are. For the second 
time in a generation the nations of the 
world have an opportunity to establish 
an effective world government to bring 
peace and security to all men. It may 
be truly said of men and nations that 
it we are alert to the mistakes we have 
made, the sins we have committed, 
we may be able to have a significant 
part in God’s plan for His world. 
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Know Any Publicans? 


By RICHARD HOPE 


Two men went up into the temple to pray: 
the one, a Pharisee; and the other, a publi- 
con. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself: “God, | thank thee that | am 
not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican; | fast 
twice in the week, | give tithes of all that | 
possess.’ And the publican, standing afar 
off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, say- 
ing, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” | 
tell you this man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other; for everyone 
that exalteth himself shall be abased; and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

Two students took their seats to 
participate In a university experience: 
the one, A WASTREL; and the other, A 
LEARNER. The wastrev held his head 
high and communed thus with him- 
self: “Teacher, I would have you know 
that I am superior to those whom you 
are holding up for our admiration, 
Greeks and Romans, medievals and 
moderns, experts and humanitarians, 
or even to this ‘grind’; I want to get 
all of my education in the classroom, 
and it is up to you to educate me, if 
you dare.” And the LEARNER, stimulated 
by his natural and social environment 
and by his own intellectual curiosity, 
saw beyond the routine of the school 
to what it is all about and steadfastly 
maintained his high purposes, saying, 
“Let me make the most of my splendid 
opportunities.’ I tell you this man grew 
in the use of his powers rather than 
the other; for he who learns from ex- 
perience, his own and that of others, 
will achieve mature wisdom. 

Two faculty members came before 
their classes to teach: the one, A SOPHIST; 
and the other, a scHoLAR. The sopHisT 
entered the room and lectured thus for 
his own aggrandizement: “Students, I 
take pride in my antagonism to those 
who differ with me—reactionaries, con- 
servatives, radicals, or even to. this 
pedant. I have the panacea for the 
world’s ills and I am relentless in my 
propaganda for my own set of prefer- 
ences.’ And the scHOLAR, accustomed 
to neglect by the worldly, continued to 
shun the limelight but strove to be all 
the more attentive to the ways of things 
and of men, saying, “Gladly would I 
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learn, and gladly teach.” I tell you this 
man became a master in the kingdom 
of the mind rather than the other, for 
everyone who expounds himself will 
soon come to the end; and he who lets 
nature instruct him will have an inex- 
haustible subject matter to guide him. 


Two clergymen ascended the pulpit 
to preach: the one, A DOCTRINAIRE; and 
the other, A SPIRITUAL COUNSELOR. The 
DOCTRINAIRE memorized his texts and 
applied them thus with self-assurance: 
“God, I thank thee that I am not as 
other religionists are, traditionalists, 
modernists, pagans, or even as this sim- 
ple parson; I have the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and I 
make final pronouncements on all af- 
fairs, human and divine.” And _ the 
SPIRITUAL COUNSELOR, aware of human 


needs, committed himselt to a religious 
way of life in an experimental manner, 
but turned for progressive inspiration 
and enlightenment to the moral and re- 
ligious experience of the race, saying, 
“God help me to catch an adequate 
vision of the highest, the noblest, and 
the best we may know and feel and do.” 
I tell you this man advanced the king- 
dom ot God rather than the other; for 
everyone who clings tenaciously to an 
immature religious commitment will 
become a fanatic; and he who takes up 
the religious quest in an openminded 
and sensitive spirit will be more likely 
to attain to a generous degree of truth 
and beauty and goodness. 


Two intellectuals meditated on the 
intellectual tension in the Western 
world: the one, A NARROW SPECIALIST; 
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and the other, A BROADLY EDUCATED PER- 
son. The speciacist thought exclusive- 
ly in terms of his own interests and 
reasoned thus within himself: “I hold 
myself aloof from my fellowmen, be 
they amateurs, poets, or technicians, or 
even this oldfashioned dreamer. I know 
more and more about my own held, 
and I alone see the facts as they are.” 
And the BROADLY EDUCATED PERSON, de- 
clining to collect facts apart from their 
significance or to proclaim ideals out 
of relation to the facts, did not rest on 
his laurels, but saw in the assimilation 
of the old and the new a constant hu- 
man problem, saying, “May my wisdom 
keep pace with my knowledge.” 

Two men of affairs traveled to 
Washington on public business: the 
one, A POLITICIAN; and the other, A 
STATESMAN. The povitician pleaded 
thus on behalf of his constituents: 
“Gentlemen, you must do as I say and 
not follow the suggestions of the op- 
position, the masses, the brain trusters, 
or even of this statesman; I represent a 
powerful pressure group, I control a 
large number of votes.” And the stTaTeEs- 
MAN, having regard to the public good, 
would not sell himself to the highest 


bidder, but tried to apply democratic 
intelligence to the public’s problems, 
saying, “Let all the issues at stake be 
given a fair hearing.” I tell you this 
man was patriotic rather than the other. 

Two orators stepped before the mi- 
crophone to discuss the world’s plight: 
the one, A NATIONALIST; and the other, 
AN INTERNATIONALIST. The NATIONALIST 
had succumbed to the most powerful 
social force in the modern world and 
argued thus from national pride: “La- 
dies and gentlemen, we are not as other 
people are, to the east of us, to the west 
of us, down under, or even as this 
Utopian; we shall not depart one iota 
from our own preconceptions, and we 
shall take our stand against the rest of 
the world.” And the INTERNATIONALIST, 
convinced of the dire need of a world 
order under law, sought strength from 
the hope of world brotherhood, yet in- 
formed himself on the realities of the 
world situation, saying, “Let us ap- 
proximate our circumstances to our as- 
pirations.” I tell you this man was more 
alive to the demands of the hour than 
the other; for everyone who sows the 
wind will reap the whirlwind; and he 
who practices love will find love. 


Two Christians spent a few moments 
in this chapel to take part in a brief 
service: the one, A FORGETFUL HEARER: 
and the other, A DOER OF THE Worp. 
The FORGETFUL HEARER left and said 
thus within himself: “God, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men are, jn- 
different students and pedagogues, nar- 
row doctrinaires and specialists, partisan 
politicians and nationalists, or even. as 
the proud Pharisee; I have heard this 
parable before, and there is nothing for 
me to do about it.” And the doer of 
THE worp beheld in the altar a symbol 
of the divine, had an ear for the music, 
so that he was aware of the overtones 
the rendition and setting produced, re- 
mained under the spell of the heroes 
and the sentiments portrayed in the 
stained glass windows, and said, “May 
I find in this story the challenge that is 
appropriate to my needs, and may | 
act accordingly.” I tell you this man 
discerned more in the parable than the 
Pharisee and the publican of old; for 
everyone who supposes that our subject 
has been exhausted is mistaken; and 
he who has caught its point will finish 
this sermon for himself. 


Two Poems 


By. WAYNE THOMAS ROB!NSON 
Wisconsin ‘49 


As the stars shine, see them! 

As our longing hopes brighten, foster their flame! 
As all sounds and rhythms weave their rhapsody 
Into never-ending cadences of peace, 

Hear them! 

I owe to Thee my joy, my life, 

Thy gift of loving and of being loved. 

With Thy grace, all nature becomes 

A quiet sanctuary, a pageant of color, 


A high resplendent festival. 


This is music, deep-moving emotion 

Fusing the hearts of men and the mind of God— 
Tapestries of sound to fill with movement 

The still, expectant corridors of night. 


Human lips can never fully frame 

That joy of surging moments for another. 

But its language, known for an eternity of time, 

Is gracious gestures, little children playing, 

Kindly laughter, shared tears, purity of souls in quiet love. 
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As you live, let these tongues of flame 
Speak in you among others—and know too 
The voice when God Himself speaks to you alone. 


IT 


The silver valley of the dawn 

Heralds the morning’s majesty 

As spires of gold mount higher 

Till sky is warm 

With new October sun. 

Autumn’s flaming leaves are alive 

With a rainbowed maturity, 

Facing dissolution with dignity and pride, 
Like Socrates of old 

Their beauty transcending their death. 


How often when walking through 

The windswept forest to watch 

This wild romantic falling of the leaves, 

I find my inner self low whispering 

That here is life’s transition as I would 
Claim it for my own— 

One gust of clean swift wind 

Carrying it across the shadowed silvery vale 
To earth-cradled sleep. 

Life’s rich exulting colors blazoned on my heart, 
I add my strength to springtime, | 
Enriching newer lives, returned to God. 
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Rejoinder to Or. WUollegqen— 


By J. L. THORN, JR. 


University of Missouri 


= ALL DUE sympathy toward 


Dr. Mollegen’s point of view (No- 
vember IJntercollegian) this writer 
would like to differ with him in one 
important respect, namely, that “secu- 
larism is the sickness” of modern civi- 
lization and religion is the cure. 

My point of difference with Dr. 
‘Mollegen is this: can Christianity get 
modern man to accept the God of Je- 
sus Christ by assuming that modern 
man has no god and that our job is 
merely to get him to accept one? | 
don’t believe it can. The appalling fact 
is that modern idols have been or are 
rapidly being christened with Chris- 
tian names. Witness Franco's fascism 
in Spain or the preachings of Gerald 
Winrod, Gerald L. K. Smith or Father 
Coughlin, to mention only a few. It is 
not only the fringe groups in America 
who are making a plea for their ver- 
sion of Christianity. From the N.A.M. 
down, every powerful secular group in 
this country is using or perverting 
Christian ideas for its own ends. Na- 
tions are doing it no less, each with 
its own fragment of Christian truth. 

Secularism may be one of three 


things. First, it is being “without re- 
ligion” as Dr. Mollegen defines it. 
Second, it is a thin veneer for an un- 
conscious and unexamined religion. 
Third, it is a denial of currently ac- 
cepted gods whose power has been de- 
stroyed or made demonic by the liter- 
alization and institutionalization of the 
God of the prophets and our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. 

If secularism is being “without re- 
ligion, it has little power either as an 
enemy or a friend of Christianity be- 
cause it can make no absolute claims 
on its adherents. A word other than 
“secularism” should be used to describe 
the doctrine of the self-sufficiency of 
man. For that belief is a religious be- 
liet. The word Man hasn’t been sub- 
stituted for the word God. 

It, as I claim, secularism is only a 
thin veneer for unconscious and unex- 
amined religious assumptions, then we 
are deluding ourselves when we attack 
secularism as the basic problem of so- 
ciety. 

Finally, if secularism is a denial of 
literalized and institutionalized gods 
which have thus been turned into idols, 


then we do have reason to rejoice in 
the judgment of secularism upon 
Christianity and can accept it as the 
judgment of God upon us all. To the 
extent that this is true, we can make 
common cause with secularism, wag- 
ing open wartare against perversions 
of Christianity and eliminating some 
of the irrelevant religious formulas. 
which currently pass for Christian doc- 
trine. 

Draw up a list of the times Jesus 
challenged the religious ideas of the 
scribes, pharisees and priests and put 
alongside it the times he admonished 
those who professed no religion. The 
first list will be much the longer. The 
eternal enemy of true religion is not 
the lack of religion but false religion 
and idolatry. Let professing Christians 
combat the false religious assumptions 
of modern society and give up the 
devil’s own formula that any religion 
is better than no religion at all. In 
other words, let the Church be the 
Church. Strangely enough, we may 
find the whipping-boy secularism on 
our side in this battle against false re- 
ligion. 


IT SAYS HERE-— 
(from November HIS) 


YOUR MAJOR AND YOUR BIBLE 


A thrill awaits you in Bible study, 
whatever your major. 


Is your major history? The Bible is 
the primary source of great sections of 
known history and there are still great 
helds for research in Bible records. . . . 


Or is your field economics? If so, 
you have probably already noticed the 
economic laws that God laid down for 
the Israelites. You will want to become 
a specialist in those passages which deal 
with financing. They may interest the 
one who sits next to you in ec. class, 
too. 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


.. . The budding architect will want 
to study the dimensions of the ark or 
build a model of the tabernacle. He 
will be fascinated at the minute direc- 
tions for the construction. 

The music major will delight in the 
kinds of music used in the Israelites’ 
worship of Jehovah and will be care- 
ful to heed the instructions for heart- 
felt singing. . . . Research into the use 
and development of musical instru- 
ments in the Bible—beginning with 
Jubal in Genesis 4, who “was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and 
organ’ —is another possibility for the 
music major. The design of some of the 
Psalms for antiphonal singing is an- 
other musical sidelight. . . . 


IT SAYS HERE 
(From The Canadian Student) 
SHOULD WOMEN WORK FOR LESS? 

At the Student-in-Industry Camp 
with which we have been associated 
this summer, a discussion of a Wage 
Pool has inevitably arisen. The need 
for it has been most apparent in the 
discrepancy between the salaries of men 
and women, and the battle has raged 
around this point. Why should men 
on the average earn twice as much as 
women? Well, why not... ? One of 
the men made the issue pretty clear by 
stating unequivocally that he would 
never consider going into a pool which 
included women . . . to do this, said he, 
was “to go against society.” 
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“We are the 


Excerpts from the dramatic choral reading written by these mem- 
bers of the Chicago 1947 group: Charles Andrews (Oberlin), Joanne 
Decker (Hope), John Eberhardt (Kansas U), Maudie Hargis Arm- 
strong (Berea), Winfred Liepe (Yankton), George Lorenzi (USC), 
William Palmer (Oberlin), James Welsch (Nebraska), and Marian 
Woolcock (Michigan State). The whole choral reading was presented 
at two churches in Chicago during the summer. 


For 1948 SUMMER PROJECTS 
turn to page 28, this issue 


Girl nearest camera is Carolyn Hagman of the Hartford Students-in-Industry Group of ‘46 
The punch-press claimed 40 of her hours a week that summer. 
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rrator : 

We students have gazed into the microscope and found 
the one-celled creatures of the water-drop; 

We've trained a telescope on Jupiter's nine moons; 

And ina test tube we have seen the elements invari- 
ably perform the textbook’s bidding, 

Jyst as the stone once thrown into the air inexorably 
falls onto the ground. 

ait when we posed the question, “What has man made 
of man?” 

The microscope grew sightless and the telescope my- 

iC; 

the test-tube quit its bubbling, and the stone re- 
mained as quiet as before its fall; 

And in the silence lay the answer: 

“Ask yourselves 


So | took a toothbrush and a pair of overalis and started 
seeking myself. 

| squeezed into the sleepy seven a.m. crowd on the 
clanging streetcar. 

sat on hard wooden benches with anxious-eyed people 
waiting for a door marked “Employment” to open, 
waiting for my name to be ‘called. 
fell into the tired walk of those who had waited be- 
fore too many such doors, 

|! pounded the blistering pavement as the noon sun 
raised the smell of the city, 

‘filled out applications which they were glad to keep 
on file—just in case something should turn up, 

—And in the evening | was tired: 

But on the second day, as | pushed my way through 
the sweaty going-home crowd, | had a job—packing 
bacon in the yards. 

‘could start looking for myself—looking for man... . 


us: 
so we went to work, to labor and to sweat: 


Voices: 

Stack bacon boxes. 

‘bolt car bodies to the chassis. 
‘wrap dried beef. 

assemble commutators. 

‘unload tin cans for dog food. 
Operate a drill press. 

work among the steel furnaces. 
bundle laundry. 

Cut rubber strips on a conveyor belt. 
wap candy bars. 

pack small boxes into large boxes. 


Narrator: 


And as the muscles tightened, elbows skinned, hands 
blistered, and arches strained, man’s expulsion from 
the Garden of Eden became very real to us. 


Chorus: 


“In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground. For dust thou art. and 
unto dust shalt thou return.” 


Solo Voices: 


Who has become the lever of the punch press? 

Whose arms are the plugs of the steel furnaces? 

Whose hands are the switch of the power-wrench? 

Who has become the muscle of the shovel? 

Who is the automaton guiding the lathe? 

Who is it, created in your image, God, and now the 
reflection of a machine? 


Chorus: We! 
Chorus: We! 
Chorus: The People! 


Narrator: 


Last summer, as Students-in-Industry, we identified 
ourselves with some of these people who make up 
the working force in industry. 


Chorus: 


Through working with them and visiting in their homes 
we gained some comprehension of their problems, 
attitudes, and aspirations. 


Chorus: 


We learned that in the large-scale industry of today 
there has been taken from many workers’ lives 
the meaning of love, of self-hood, of work, of life it- 
self. 


Chorus: 

And in realizing that this meaning is lacking for so 
many people, it has become easier to understand 
how they have sought new meaning through other 
channels—through sex and liquor; how people in 
other lands have sought meaning through ideologies 
such as “master race,” or “fatherland,” or through 
an all-powerful leader. 


Narrator: 


We have seen, too, some of the more worthwhile chan- 
nels through which some workers have found mean- 


ing, channels through which they have discovered 
the living God. 


solo: 


Lights Candle 


By VIOLETTE MOUCHON 


in France 


(translated by Mimi Gowan, Smith ‘47, 


CIMADE worker in France) 


PARIS, FRANCE. CIMADE was created 
at the beginning of the year by the 
French Protestant Council (YM and 
YW, Boy and Girl Scouts, Student 
Christian Movement). ciMape’s full 
Inter-Mouvements 
Its business 1s 


name is Comite 
Aupres des Evacues. 
DP’s—displaced persons. 

Uprooted, 70,000 foreigners were 
then interned in the unoccupied zone 
for political or racial reasons. CIMADE 
placed teams in nine of these camps, 
opened reception centers for the liber- 
ated prisoners and guided along secret 
routes to Switzerland those who fled 
deportation. 


Right now there are still 150,000 ex- 
iles from Central Europe and 200,000 
Spaniards on our soil, unknown to the 
world. The latter have been exiled 
since 1939, interned during the entire 
war, often mutilated, sick, ill-treated by 
the French, taken tor Communists— 
which they aren't, or are only rarely, 
even though close to becoming Com- 
munists because they find hardly any 
help or understanding except in com- 
munist mulieux. These Spanish retain 
an astonishing resiliency. Their young 
people, exceptionally easy to educate, 
are successtully directed toward voca- 
tional training centers. While they are 
almost always violently opposed to the 
Roman Catholic Church, which has 
upheld the aristocracy and Franco's 
regime, they are not by that token an- 
ti-Christian. Instead they are immedi- 
ately interested in learning that a 
larger ideal of Church exists and that 
the Gospel is the most powerful liber- 
ating force in the world. 


The former group are Jews from 
Central Europe who do not want to 
return to their countries, and new im- 
migrants from Poland and the Baltic 
States. A center of the CIMADE at 25 rue 
Blanche, Paris, welcomes them and 
sorts them out: three reception centers 
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in the Seine-et-Oise and Seine-et-Marne 
regions lodge some of those who have 
no livelihood and who must be intro- 
duced to French life by a training pe- 
riod, by studies, and by some sort of 
adaptation. They also received those 
who are waiting to emigrate. 


Each of these lives contains a drama. 
Here is one among a hundred: Sonia, a 
young Latvian girl, is taken by the Ger- 
mans one day while at school. She is 
fifteen. Her captors sent her to a con- 
centration camp in East Prussia. Raped 
by storm-troopers, she has a child. They 
kill it in her arms with an injection; 
she herself undergoes two sterilizing 
injections. She is then sent to do torced 
labor behind the front lines in Russia, 
where she digs trenches for five months 
in weather 40 below zero. Brought 
back to a German concentration camp, 
she works at clearing away rubble in 
a town which is under bombardment. 
She escapes and hides for a time. Cap- 
tured by the police and put again into 
a camp, she becomes ill. Liberated f- 
nally by the Americans, her disease is 
treated in a hospital, and she is given 
anti-sterilizing injections. Later she 
meets a Frenchman who is a volunteer 
worker in Germany and marries him 
according to German law. She arrives 
in France with her husband. Her in- 
laws do not accept her, and her hus- 
band is imprisoned tor a year because 
of his voluntary work in Germany. Ex- 
pelled by her husband’s family, Sonia 
arrives in Paris and has a miscarriage. 
Her morale collapses. She tries to kill 
herself by cutting her wrists. She is 
taken bleeding to the hospital. When 
she recovers, friends take her to one of 
the reception centers of the ciMaDE. 
There she makes two more attempts 
at suicide. The cimape takes care of 
her, shelters her. She is put in charge 
of the children at the center. When her 
husband is released, the cIMADE work- 


er persuades her to return to him. He 
welcomes her warmly. The Center 
takes steps to obtain validation of their 
marriage according to French law, 
Sonia may soon be a happy French 
mother. 


In France, war ruins are almost to- 
tally torn down. At town gates loom 
huge barracks villages, of wood or ma- 
terials salvaged from the ruins. There 
are also those strange little American 
“bungalows” of plywood (“prefabs”) 
with flat roofs, which resist the storms 
far better than one would think, but 
burn in three minutes when ignited. 
Much of the population is still lodged 
in partly ruined houses, German forti- 
fications or in caves; others have not 
yet been able to return trom the villages 
to which thty were evacuated. Condi- 
tions of family life remain horrible, the 
children overcrowded 
rooms, or wandering homeless on the 


wedged into 


streets. 


(Continued on page 19) 


War orphans still roam Europe; CIMADE 
tries to help them. 
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By P. D. DEVANANDAN 


epoch-making changes of the 
year past in India have left us still 
dazed. Not so much by their sudden- 
ness; but by the unexpected immediate 
consequences of these momentous 
happenings, and by their long-range 1m- 
plications which we are but gradually 
realizing. 

The political education of a people 
by another people can only be up to a 
certain stage. After that administrative 
wisdom can be gained only in the work- 
aday world of hard knocks. Britain’s 
decision to withdraw from India was 
based on this consideration. 

Responsible government presupposes 
a certain degree of political conscious- 
ness and a sense of civic responsibility. 
People acquire these qualities only by 
experience. Undoubtedly the educated 
Indian possesses them to an extent; 
not the illiterate masses. They have in- 
deed been quickened by a new patriotic 
sentiment, but they have not yet learnt 
that the exercise of their new-found 
freedom and self-determination also in- 
volves an understanding restraint of 
self-interest with reference to the great- 
er good of society. 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


Put to the test of choosing between 
self-interest and the larger good in 
northern India in general and in the 
Punjab in particular, the masses invari- 
ably plumped for the lesser good. That 
is the reason for the irresponsible riot- 
ing of mobs of which we read ghastly 
reports in the papers. 

In southern and western India gen- 
erally the masses were spared this crucial 
test. And when contronted by the choice 
they elected to work for the larger good. 
In consequence, in those parts of the 
country constructive schemes for adult 
education, public welfare, and second- 
ary education are getting under way; 
legislative action to abolish untoucha- 
bility and for rendering economic as- 
sistance to the under-privileged com- 
munities, and extension of representa- 
tive institutions for democratic govern- 
ment of village units—are all being 
pushed forward. 

Especially marked has been the al- 
most over-night change in the constitu- 
tion of the large south Indian states like 
Travancore and Mysore. Today their 
rajahs are no longer autocratic rulers. 
They were compelled by popular de- 
mand to set up a new machinery of 
government directly responsible to the 


India’s New Face: Black parts, Pakistan; 
White, India; Dotted areas, regions under 
dispute. 


people. In Hyderabad, where a Mos- 
lem prince rules over a_ population 
largely Hindu, and in Kashmir, where 
a Hindu rajah presides over a state 
mostly Moslem, it is now agreed that 
the will of the people and not the de- 
sire of the ruler should govern the 
state’s decision to join one or other of 
the two dominions. Only those who 
know the history of these native states 
can realize the revolutionary signifi- 
cance of this advance. Modern ideals 
of democracy and responsible govern- 
ment have prevailed over traditional 
autocracy and irresponsible monarchy 
—at a price. The riots were ugly while 
they lasted. 


Partition Was Inevitable 


Britain's withdrawal meant the par- 
tition of India. The choice was between 
a free but divided India and further 
tutelage to Britain. We chose partition. 
Perhaps it was the logical outcome of 
the acceptance of the principle of com- 
munal representation which Britain de- 
vised to help us learn the art of self- 
government in the period of transition; 
perhaps, in our wishful thinking all 
along, we failed to recognize the real 
differences in matters of religious be- 
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lief, culture patterns, ethical ideals and 
historical tradition between Moslem and 
Hindu. 

At any rate, of recent times, party 
politics in India has tended more and 
more to be based on communal differ- 
ences. For instance where Congress 
was in power, it did give room for the 
fear that its primary interest was to 
safeguard Hindu interests. Hindu cap- 
italists took control of Congress policy; 
open overtures were made to secure sup- 
port of outcaste electorate by working 
up the religious zeal of the Hindu so- 
cial reformer; the Moslem minority 
was shown its place with a snobbish 
gesture of superiority by caste-conscious 
Congress leaders. Moslem suspicions 
were aroused. In provinces where the 
Moslem League was in power they took 
a similar communal stand. The cleav- 
age widened. And the League refused 
to consider any plan for a free India 
which did not accept Pakistan. 

But what we did not anticipate was 
this wholesale transfer of population. It 
affected no less than eight million peo- 
ple. Illiterate folk in the villages did 
not understand this partition business. 
They could only see that security for 
life and property lay in keeping close 
to the people of their own community, 
the Moslem in Pakistan and the Hindu 
in India. Unfortunately, again, the 
boundary line between the two states 
cuts right across the homeland of the 
Sikhs, and they were enraged. Every- 
where in the Punjab feeling ran high. 
The frontier tribesmen saw their chance 


Pattern for New India: Student at Teachers’ 
Training College, Godhara. 


for their traditional job of looting and 
they rushed into helpless Kashmir, add- 
ing to the general confusion. 
Assuring news comes now that, with 
the transfer of populations reaching an 
end, rioting is less frequent and vio- 
lent. Actually it will take some time 
before we hear the last of them. But in 
the meanwhile continued conferences 
between the Prime Ministers of the two 
dominions are leading to fruitful co- 
operation 1n common concerns. 


The fact, however, remains that we 
are not yet reconciled to this idea of 
partition. For we see in the underlying 
principle unhealthy and dangerous par- 
tisan religious zeal confused with the 
political theory of responsible democ- 
racy. And until religion is disentangled 
from politics, and party government 
comes to be based on differences which 
relate to economic and social ideals, this 
partition will be a source of constant 
irritation. 


Will India Turn Communist? 


This is just where youth comes into 
the picture. By and large the active sym- 
pathy of youth in India was with Con- 
gress so long as it led the agitation for 
freedom from foreign control. That 
achieved, youth is troubled with Con- 
gress for three reasons; its authorita- 
rianism and centralized control of the 
“high command”; its growing religious 
bias which borders on religious fanati- 
cism; and, not least, the alarming ten- 
dency for capitalists to decide on the 
major issues of public policy. Strangely 
enough these charges are equally true 
of the Moslem League. 

Youth leaders in India see hope for 
the future only where true democracy 
can be made to prevail over authori- 
tarianism, where altruistic humanism 
can replace religious communalism, and 
where socialism can successfully over- 
come capitalism. And youth is being 
mobilized to effect just this revolution. 
It has already taken the field. The suc- 
cessful agitation for the overthrow of 
princely rule in Travancore and My- 
sore, for instance, was largely due to 
the organized efforts of youth leaders. 


The rajahs put down, the zamindars 
(hereditary landlords) are now the im- 
mediate menace. This the kisan (peas- 
ant) also realizes; and he is no longer 
the long-suffering docile being that he 
once was. He sees no reason why he 
should continue to live on an annual 


income of $17, when actuall) during 
the war years we made enough money 
to wipe out our British national debt of 
$1,000,000,000, and have since loaned 
out to her nearly $4,000,000,000, be. 
sides having hoarded up wealth in the 
country to another tidy sum of nearly 
$3,000,000,000. And the country faces 
famine and death! Big business is deep- 
ly involved in the concerns of the goy. 
ernments in power, and though labor 
in our larger cities is not organized jt 
is becoming restive and impatient. 

A socialist-minded youth, a disgrun- 
tled population of peasants, a socially 
conscious outcaste group, all facing the 
possibility of starvation and no longe; 
willing to brook a state of affairs that 
permits of such low standards of na- 
tional living, public welfare and social 
amenities with all this national credit— 
all point to the direction in which the 
impending change may come next. 


Does this mean, people ask, that In- 
dia and Pakistan will throw in their lot 
with Russia, and turn communistic? 
Soviet relations with India have been 
friendly. Russia has scrupulously avoid- 
ed interfering in our affairs. A large 
number of Indian youth is greatly inter- 
ested in the Russian economic ideal of 
a classless society. The Indian kisan 
leaders are influenced by the Soviet ex- 
ample of organized defiance of vested 
interests by the underprivileged and 
dispossessed. The nationalist sees value 
in the Soviet theory that all religion 
dulls the mind to the true sense of hu- 
man values. The social reformer sees in 
it the possible solution for the twin-evils 
of social snobbery and economic dispar- 
ity which together constitute the canker 
in the caste-bound fabric of the Hindu 
social order. The Indian politician is 
duly impressed by the Soviet claim that 
she harbours no imperialistic design 
against any people at all. All these fac- 
tors favor Russia. 

On the other hand, there are signif- 
cant factors which figure on the debit 
side also. Hindu India and Moslem 
Pakistan will never subscribe to an athe- 
istic ideology. In the very struggle for 
freedom, they were willing to sacrifice 
national unity for the sake of preserv- 
ing religious predilection and _ prestige. 
The Hindu and the Moslem recognizes 
abuses in religion which need reforma- 
tion—but discard religious belief alto 
gether, he would not. The money-lend- 
er and the zamindar are already being 
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Bill Ellis on the Mend 


Lying in the Alexander Clin- 
ique in Leysin, Switzerland, 
Bill Ellis—our American vice 
president of the International 
Union of Students, seriousty ill 
before Christmas—wrote his 
thanks to everyone over here 
who sent money to Pete Ingalls 
for streptomycin. He hopes to 
be able to come home in May 
or June. Winter breezes are 
art of his medicine tco: “| 
don’t like to be selfish---no need 
to monopolize all the air: but 
no, lve got to have al! the Swiss 
winter in my room!” In response 
to Bill's thanks here are our 
warm greetings for his cold 
boudoir, and hopes that Swiss 
spring will be a glory and 
promise of health 


brought to book by legislative meas- 
ures. They are frightened by the fate 
that has overtaken the rajahs; if it 
comes to that they will never fight to 
defend their rights. By and large, there 
is greater admiration in India for the 
British form of a socialistic state based 
on principles of democracy which safe- 
guard the individual and his rights than 
for the communistic type of totalitarian 
soviet polity which can be ruthless in 
the suppression of personal liberty when 
it clashes with group interests. No, In- 
dia-will not turn communistic, although 
its relations with Soviet Russia may 
continue to be increasingly cordial. 


Youth Maps Its Course 


In such a context of national life, the 
youth of Christian India recognizes 
challenging oppertunities. In the main, 
these lie in three directions. According- 
ly the activities of the SCM in India 
have been re-ordered in more recent 
times. 


There is first the responsibility of 
bringing to bear on the country’s prob- 
lems the search-light of Christian con- 
science. We are not only in a position 
to take an objective view of contempo- 
tary affairs, unbiased by communal 
prejudices, but we can also see them in 
a-world-perspective, for as Christians 
we belong to a world-community. But 
this means close investigation and care- 
ful appraisal of political events and 
their manifold implications for every 
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man. It was with this intention that 


Malcolm Adiseshiah and M. M. 
Thomas initiated study groups of youth 
leaders to work out a Christian critique 
of contemporary politics so that Chris- 
tian youth can offer courageous and op- 
portune guidance to their fellows in 
shaping youth opinion on_ national 
problems. The work is being ably car- 
ried on by Chandran Devanesen and 


M. A. Thomas. 


The other direction is in the realm 
of service. There is much to be done 
in the villages of the land where fully 
ninety-five per cent of the people still 
continue to live. John Doraisawmy, 
formerly of the Madras SCM (and now 
of the National Missionary Society), 
projected a scheme of rural service 
which still forms a vital aspect of our 
activity. Dick Keithahn and Ernest 
Forrester-Paton, among others, have 
led scores of youth, men and women, 
to spend a good part of their summer 
vacation in strategic rural centers, liv- 
ing together with the poor village folk, 
working, playing and studying togeth- 
er. The urgent need is for a country- 
wide campaign of adult education. 
Ways and means should be devised 
through audio-visual aids to create a 
sense of public responsibility in the 
minds of the masses. There should be 
greater concentration of energy in the 
direction of social reform so that all 
vestiges of feudalism which characterize 
the caste-conception of the social order 
in India and Pakistan are eradicated, 
by legislative measures if need be. 

In a_ predominantly non-Christian 
land the biggest contribution of Chris- 
tian youth is the testimony of their 
faith. Integrity of character, sincerity 
of purpose and vital fellowship we 
cannot maintain unless the living power 
of the Gospel of Christ is an abiding 
fact within us, and among us. One im- 
portant feature of our work is evange- 
lism. Of recent times we had _ been 
greatly helped in this direction by the 
enthusiasm of D. T. Niles and Augus- 
tine Ralla Ram, who have been respon- 
sible for creating revived interest in 
Bible study conferences and corporate 
worship services in university centres, 
and in promoting SCM teams of evan- 
gelism. For the fact remains that the 
greatest gift Christian students can 
make to the land of their birth is the 
greatest gift that God has given to men 
in Christ Jesus. 


CIMADE in FRANCE 
(From page 16) 

Young boys who have no trade get 
odd jobs as workers on the reconstruc- 
tion; that is, they go to work when 
they no longer preter to live by the 
black market. They were deeply af- 
fected by the German occupation, 
strikes they perfected on German work 
projects, and the adventurous life ot 
the maquis. Some torm neighborhood 
gangs; these come willingly to the 
CIMADE barracks, but are hard to civi- 
lize. 

Other Reconstruction workers are 
even more typical DP’s: (1) French 
workers who come from another town 
(and claim the “displacement” bonus 
of 100 francs a day), (2) Arabs remain- 
ing in France at the time of the de- 
mobilization, or to be called out as mine 
workers (60,000), (3) Spaniards and 
(4) Italians, of whom 200,000 are im- 
migrating by government agreement. 

In DP centers of activity the CIMADE 
placed 20 barracks, sometimes several 
in one town, at Boulogne, Calais, Dun- 
kerque, Le Havre, Caen, St-L6, St-Dié, 
and Oberhoffen in Alsace. These bar- 
racks are homes where a team of three 
or four young people live, in conditions 
like those of the surrounding popula- 
tion. An apartment of four tiny rooms 
and a large room 12 x 6 meters, which 
acts as the foyer—such is their head- 
quarters. The most important attri- 
bute of these residences is their avail- 
ability. The people of the destroyed 
quarter or of the barrack town come 
there at all hours of the day or night, 
to gossip a little, ask an injection for 
a sick person, or arrange a wake for 
someone who has died. 

CIMADE teams are international and 
ecumenical. Since the liberation, to the 
forty or so of young Frenchmen be- 
longing mostly to the Reformed Church 
have been added a dozen Swiss, eight 
Americans, several Dutchmen and 
Swedes, belonging to the Lutheran, 
Methodist, and many other churches. 
The numerical weakness of French 
Protestantism, and the relatively small 
place of the ciMADE prevent general so- 
lutions for the vast prevailing problems 
and distress. But cIMADE wants its ac- 
tion to be indicative of what can be 
done. To be Christian today is to live 
with the same love yesterday’s Chris 
tian had—but finding the way and the 
place to be a Christian today. 
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“That Gloom tu the Spring 


Legislation coming up—summarized for 


us by our Washington observer 


Washington, D. C., December 22, 1947 


he special session of Congress, convened November 17, 
1947, was called by the President to deal specifically with two 
major problems: interim aid to Europe, and inflation in our 
domestic economy. The interim issue was promptly acted 
on, with Congress appropriating 540 million dollars for this 
program, instead of the 597 million requested. The bill, S. 
1774, authorized interim aid to Austria, Italy and France, on 
the basis of extreme immediate need. The interim aid bill 
passed, Congress is now faced with its logical successor, leg- 
islation to implement the proposals for a European Recovery 
Program. The President presented his recommendations to 
the Congress on December rgth. Legislative measures will 
be based on a draft for the program presented by the Presi- 
dent at the time the message was given to Congress. 


To Rehabilitate Europe 

The proposed program is designed to obviate the neces- 
sity of extending the kind of “dole” aid given in UNNRA 
and interim aid, by pouring into Europe within the next 
four years enough resources to achieve a working, inter- 
dependent European economy. Such a program is regarded 
as politically and economically expedient. It is recognized 
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By TOM KEEHN 


that the United States could not achieve this alone, tor re. 

covery calls for national selt-help and mutual cooperation 

among participating nations. But it is equally apparent that 

Europe cannot revive itself without aid which can come only 

from the United States. 

The terms of the program provide that the participating 
countries shall take measures to: 

Promote industrial and agricultural production. 

Stabilize currency. 

Cooperate with other participating countries. 

Facilitate the sale of critical raw materials to the United 

States for stock-piling purposes (under terms of an agreement 

which shall be reached between the United States and the 

country involved). 

5. Deposit an agreed upon amount of its own currency which shall 
be held and used only for purposes upon which the country and 
the U. S. may be agreed. 

6. Publish and transmit to the U. S. quarterly reports of opero- 
tions under the agreement, and submit upon request informo- 
tion relevant to future needs in the operation of the program. 
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These are the essentials of the program which has been 
proposed. Congress will undoubtedly modify and make spe- 
cific these initial proposals a great deal, in the months to 


come. 


To Curb Inflation 

In an effort to deal with the second of the major prob- 
lems before Congress, the President introduced a ten-point 
program to curb inflation. The program: 

1. Extend and strengthen export controls. 

2. Extend authority to allocate transportation facilities and 
equipment. 

3. Legislation to enable the Department of Agriculture to ex- 
pand its program of encouraging conservation practices, and 
to authorize measures designed to increase the production of 
foods in foreign countries. 

4. Restore consumer credit controls and curb inflationary bank 
credits. 

5. Authority to regulate speculative trading on commodity ex- 
changes. 

6. Authorize measures which will induce the marketing of live- 
stock and poultry at weights and grades that represent the 
most efficient use of grain. 

7. Extend and strengthen rent control. 

8. Authorize price ceilings on scarce products which basically 
affect the cost of living or industrial production and authorize 
such wage ceilings as are essential to maintain necessary price 
ceilings. 

9. Authorize allocation and inventory control of scarce commodi- 
ties which basically affect the cost of living or industrial pro- 
duction. 

10. Authorize consumer rationing on scarce products which be- 
sically affect the cost of living. 


Legislative measures, designed to carry out the President's pro- 
gram, are as follows: 
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sj. Res. 167 has been passed in both House and Senate, and deals 
with points 1, 2, and 3 of the President*s recommendations. 


S.J. Res. 157, which deals with half of point 4, Consumer Credit Con- 
trols has passed the Senate and is now in the House Banking 
and Currency Committee where hearings will soon commence. 


S$. 1881, to regulate speculative trading on the commodity exchanges 
(point 5), has been introduced and is now in the Senate Com- . 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry where hearings will be held 
before Senate debate begins. 


H.R. 4728 extends the rent control act of 1947 to 1950 and tightens 
the act somewhat. This bill has been referred to the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency where hearings will soon 


be held. 


S. 1888, introduced on December 16th, is termed the “Temporary 
Price Recontrol Act of 1947” and as such deals with the most 
controversial points of the President’s program. No bills have 
been introduced to cover points 9 and 10 of the President's 
program for consumer rationing and allocation and inventory 
control of scarce basic commodities. However, it is quite clear 


Displaced Persons: H.R. 2910 and S. 1563 which would 
admit about 400,000 of the million displaced persons. 


International Trade: Reciprocal Trade agreements ex- 
pire June 12, 1948, and will have to be renewed by an act 
of Congress before that time. The second session ot Congress, 
therefore, will be the legislative body which determines the 
course of our postwar foreign trade policy. 

Universal Military Training: H.R. 4278 reported ta- 
vorably by the House Armed Services Committee and is now 
before the House Rules Committee. Hearings have not been 
held in the Senate as yet. 


Federal Aid to Education: S. 472 was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and is on the Senate calendar. The parallel bill, H.R. 2953, 
is still in the House Committee on Education and Labor. 
One section of each of these bills would permit use of public 
funds for private and parochial schools in the states which 


that Congress would turn to price control only as a last resort, 
and that it would certainly pass legislation to deal with points 
9 and 10 before it passed a bill such as S. 1888, providing for 


price and wage ceilings. 


All of the above bills, with the exception of the one (on 
interim aid) already passed, will doubtless be very active in 
the session of Congress commencing January 5th. 


In addition to the major issues of inflation and the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, the following legislation (refer to 
tabulation in September INTERCOLLEGIAN) will also be active 


in the present session: 


use their own funds in this way. 


Housing: S. 866 was reported by Senate Banking and 


Currency Committee and is now on the Senate calendar. 


fare. 


Hearings in the House have not yet been held. 


Fair Employment Practices Commission: S. 984, mod- 
eled on the New York State Law, is still in Committee. 


Hearings have been held, but more will be held. 


Health Legislation: Hearings on S. 1320 are still in 
process in the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 


TALK OF THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


RIOTS IN PUNJAB. Because of 


conflict between Hindus and Moslems 
many of the activities of the Punjab 
SCM have been restricted, but four col- 
leges attended a fall retreat on “The 
Ecumenical Church,” and a new SCM 
has been organized at the Ludhiana 
Women’s Medical College. At Kinnaird 
College when the students were unable 
to leave the campus for church because 
of riots and stabbing incidents, they 
conducted a very effective worship 
service of their own in the college. Re- 
cently they have started a Thursday 
morning quiet hour, a thirty minute 
meditation period before class, in their 
“quiet little blue-curtained prayer 
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room. 


WORLD PEACE ESSAY CONTEST. 


As a young Christian what concrete 
action should you take for world peace 
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EDITED BY PARKER ROSSMAN 


today? It you were born between 1927- 
1931, your essay on that topic might 
win you 1,000 Swiss Francs to be used 
for travel abroad, in the International 
Essay competition sponsored for young 
people of the entire world—without dis- 
crimination of race, language or sex— 
by the World Alliance for Internation- 
al Friendship through the Churches, 
and the Youth Department of the 
World Council of Churches. For more 
information write the American Com- 
mittee for the World Council, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York tro. 


AN NSA IN CHINA. Similar to 
the NSA in the United States, is the 
new National Student Federation of 
China, which has as its primary pur- 
poses an increase in academic freedom 
for the colleges, and a more democratic 
government for China. Other purposes 


listed include: joining with students of 
all nations to stabilize peace and de- 
mocracy in the world, elevating aca- 
demic standards, improving the treat- 
ment and wages of school teachers and 
employees. The Declaration of the stu- 
dents at the inauguration of the Federa- 
tion began: “During the eight years of 
war of resistance we had voluntarily suf- 
fered from cold, starvation, constant 
wandering, bearing all kinds of hard- 
ship and disaster, solely for the purpose 
of struggling for a peaceful, democratic, 
independent and strong new China. 
However the victory has brought to us 
continuous civil warfare, economic 
bankruptcy, more catastrophe, more 
hunger and more dread of death.” And 
it closes: “Fellow Students! Our cause ts 
both great and righteous. The reaction- 
ary elements will impede us through 
every available means. But only when 
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we unite and ally ourselves with all the 
people in the country, and at the same 
time, be resolute, brave, calm and agile 
in our struggle, will victory definitely 
be ours.” 


“Oppose hunger, fight for existence! 

Oppose the civil war, fight for peace. 

Oppose oppression, fight for liberty. 

Long live an independent, peaceful, demo- 
cratic and prosperous new China.” 


CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS. The 
Political Commission of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation is devel- 
oping its activities along three main 
lines: (1) Study of the Christian Con- 
cern for Politics—through correspond- 
ing groups of experts in various coun- 
tries; this major study will be pub- 
lished as a Federation Grey Book to be 
used in Christian study groups on your 
campus. (2) “Sharing Information,” 
in which persons in different move- 
ments write evaluations and appraisals 
of the political situation in their coun- 
tries; for circulation within the Federa- 
tion for comments and reactions. (3) 
Out of these have developed the Fed- 
eration Dialogues; strong reaction is 
sent to an author with the request for 
a reply; if this correspondence becomes 


interesting, it is circulated in mimeo- 
graphed form tor wider comment. It is 
hoped that in these ways a body of 
Christian principles in political con- 
cerns can be developed. 

Student leaders may obtain a Fed- 
eration Political Study Guide from the 
United Student Christian Council. The 
second quarter issue of the 1948 Stu- 
dent World is to report on “Political 
Ideals and Political Power.” 


NO FAITH IN GERMANY. A let- 
ter from Martin Niemoller, (read into 
the Congressional Record) says that peo- 
ple in Germany are being convinced 
that the whole propaganda for democ- 
racy has been an illusion, worse even 
than Hitler’s propaganda. “For every- 
body knew, or soon came to know that 
Hitler personally did not admit any 
authority superior to himself; but the 
Western Powers propagated human and 
Christian principles and asserted that 
they were fighting for these. This faith 
has been utterly shattered, and what 
is even worse, with this faith has gone 
the trust in any truth. The result is 
Nihilism, and the dying people today 


die cursing God and man.” 


INTER-VARSITY 


(From page 7) 
Fellowship, local of IVCF, has not only 
given loyal support to programs spon- 
sored by the over-all Student Religious 
Association but has supplied consider- 
able trained leadership as well. It has 
taken a full and healthy interest in ecu- 
menical affairs. In special efforts such 


as the WSSF drive and “Heifers for 


Europe’ campaign, MCF members 
have done yeoman duty. 
Here, generally, Inter-Varsity 


maintains a fairly strong confessional 
discipline. Officers are required to sub- 
scribe to the five cardinal points of be- 
lief, and members spend a good deal 
of time in prayer and Bible study. They 
give very generously to foreign mis- 
sions; they are also among those most 
concerned with ethical issues and 
Christian apologetics. Our Michigan ex- 
perience hardly fits David Paton’s con- 
clusions on the British situations: 
“IVCF does not normally concern it- 
self with social or industrial problems, 
and only very occasionally with the 
theological analysis of the intellectual 
confusions of our time.” Rather, MCF 
carries on the most serious-minded and 
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extensive theological study of any of 
our Protestant bodies. Although their 
concern with ethical issues is less broad 
than that of the liberals, their attention 
seldom halts with “interested discus- 
sion” once a Christian action is plainly 
implied. 

As a movement of discipline, Inter- 
Varsity had its origin in protest against 
the inclusiveness of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement in England. But judg- 
ing from our experience, there is no 
adequate reason why IVCF should not 
be welcomed into the United Student 
Christian Council and into our com- 
parable on-campus bodies. 

FRANKLIN H. 


(Is it that USCC doesn’t welcome IVCF, or 
vice versa? Letters on this question are de- 
cidedly welcome.—ED. ) 


CREDITS FOR PIX 
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NOT BY 
MIGHT 


Christianity: The Way 
to Human Decency 


By A. J. Muste This book 
dares to say what the teach- 


ings of Jesus would mean if 
America practiced them in 
international relations. A 
call to Christian realism in 
politics that will be invalu- 
able to the student dealing 
with the issues of war and 
peace. “One of the strong- 
est defenses of the _ thor- 
ough-going pacifist view 
that has yet appeared.”— 
Religious Book Club 
$2.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. © New York 16, N. Y. 


SAYS HERE 


Démonen im Angriff (none other 
than our old friend Screwtape Letters 
by C. S. Lewis), is just off the press 
in Switzerland. 


PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS 


By James Hastings Nich- 
ols of the Federated The- 
ological Faculty. 

This dynamic little 
book puts the case tor 
modern Protestantism 
with succinctness, clar- 
ity and persuasiveness. 


Published by the As- 
sociation Press. $1.00. 
Order from your book- 


store. 


For information about studying at 
C.T.S., write to 


The Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


Dr. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Ave. Chicago 37, Il. 
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CAMPUS DATELINES 


NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


Politics Preferred 


BATES COLLEGE, Lewiston, Maine. The 
Christian Association’s Public Affairs 
Commission has a column in the col- 
lege paper entitled “Politics Pre- 
ferred.” The first issue carries a lively 
discussion of the European Recovery 
Program. The commission presents the 
facts and then gives its own interpre- 
tation of them—‘‘We favor immediate 
action by Congress . . . we feel the 
Marshall plan faces the facts and is 
the best alternative to working within 
the UN. Apparently working through 
the UN is impossible in the face of 
Russian opposition.” 


Streptomycin for Flowers 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Oxford, Ohio. When 
a cabinet member’s father died, the cab- 
inet voted to send money for three 
grams of streptomycin for Bill Ellis 
rather than send flowers. Bill Ellis, 
who represented U.S. students at the 
headquarters of the International Union 
of Students in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
has been very ill and is recovering in 
a sanitarium in Switzerland. 


Bucknell CA Designs Pin 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. A gold cross and_ the 
white letters-CA constitute the new pin 
of the Bucknell CA. (See cut). This pin 
was designed from the illustration, “Go- 
ing Forth to Calvary” (by Alexander 
Bida) which portrays the Bible verse, 
"So they took Jesus and he went out 
carrying the cross by himself... .” John 
19:17. Before Simon took the cross, 
Christ was struggling through the 
streets of Jerusalem, head bowed, drag- 
ging the cross on His shoul- 
der. The form of the pin sug- 
gests this historic episode. 
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FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


Marriage Studied 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. The YMCA 
brought Mrs. Mildred Inskeep Morgan, 
marriage counsellor, to the campus for 
a week's series of seminars. Mrs. Mor- 
gan spoke three times each day (10:00 
a.m.; 2:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m.) on these 
subjects: “Growing Up Emotionally 
and Spiritually,” “Friends, Dating, 
Courtship,” “Growing Up in Knowl- 
edge of the Proper Relation of Sex to 
My Happiness,” “Choosing a Mate 
Wisely,” “The Secret of Successful Mar- 
riage or 10 Ways to Avoid Divorce,” 
“Parenthood, Last Step in Growing Up.” 


Sunday Morning Breakfasts 


RIVER FALLS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
Twenty-five YM-YW members regular- 
ly attend breakfasts at Professor Jacob- 
son's house every other Sunday. They 
enjoy: the get-togethers, “Prof. Jake’s” 
coffee, plentifully provided, talk about 
current news at the table including 
everything from engagements to foot- 
ball scores, and the brain-to-brain dis- 
cussions of almost every problem hav- 
ing a bearing on Christianity. 


Churchmanship Dinner 

PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pasadena, 
Cal. The SCA held its first annual 
Churchmanship Dinner in the fall. Its 
purpose was to emphasize the relation 
of the churches to the SCA; to help in- 
terpret the SCA as the “Church at 
work on the campus”; and to organize 
the campus denominational councils 
with representatives from each church. 


Picket Barber Shops 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The Interracial Association start- 
ed a campaign to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in twenty-three of the city’s twen- 
ty-six barber shops. (Two of those that 


do not discriminate are Negro shops; 
the other is the shop in the Michigan 
Union.) The IRA had asked the Bar- 
ber’s Union over a period of six months 
to arbitrate the matter. They refused. 
When their final response was an abso- 
lute refusal to see any student arbitra- 
tor, the IRA began picketing four bar- 
ber shops. There will be a campus poll 
to decide whether students will pat- 
ronize shops which do not discrimin- 
ate. 


You and the Race Myth 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, 
Calif. The YMCA-YWCA Race Rela- 
tions group heard Albert Fisk discuss 
“You and the Race Myth.” Mr. Fisk 
is co-pastor with Howard Thurman of 
the Church of All Peoples in San Fran- 


CISCO. 


Visit Federal Bank 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio. What 
is the Federal Reserve System? How 
does it regulate our economy? To 
answer these questions, the YWCA In- 
dustrial-Economic Committee arranged 
a student tour to the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Cleveland. 


Bi-Weekly SYN 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose, 
Calif. Volume I, Number I of SYN 
(Student Y News) made its appear- 
ance in the fall. It chronicles the ac- 
tivities of four active commissions. 


Clew 


BOWLING GREEN STATE 
Bowling Green, Ohio. A very success- 
ful CLEW (Christian Living Empha- 
sis Week) was held recently. Speakers 
were Dr. George A. Buttrick, S. K. 
Patro and Dr. John Oliver Nelson, edi- 


tor of the Intercollegian. 


UNIVERSITY, 
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Following attendance at a World 

Order Seminar sponsored by 

UCYM in New York, Frank 

Perry, Chairman of Assembly's 

Westminster Fellowship, writes: 
“Ever since Adam lived with 
Eve man has found that he is 
not alone in this world. The 
first associations stem from 
parent to child, then child to 
child, then tamily with family, 
tribe with tribe, village with 
village, county with county, 
state with state, nation with 
nation, and hemisphere with 
hemisphere. Now we are de- 
cided that the two hemispheres 
compose ONE WORLD. Since 
each of us is NoT in a world of 
his own, we must study rela- 
tions that will enable us to live 
without friction. 

World Order Seminars and 
international conferences are 
a big step in this direction. Os- 
lo teaches us that there can be 


lasting peace in this world 
when every individual 
claims that JESUS CHRIST Is 


Lord in his own heart.” 


Churchmanship in Action 


The Westminster Fellowship ot Stu- 
dents is conceived of as a church-cen- 
tered, campus oriented program. Hence 
it is natural that many of its local units 
are evolving practices that deepen the 
experience of churchmanship. For in- 
stance: 

At Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, each Presbyterian girl has a 
“church mother.” Genuine Christian 
fellowship, good meals, and better re- 
lations between town and gown are 
the results. 

The University of Texas Westmin- 
ster Fellowship has a super-duper mul- 
ti-aimed program called the Student- 
Family supper program. “For the past 
week teams composed of two active 
members (a boy and a girl from the 
WSF) have invited another Presby- 
terian couple who are not active mem- 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN .. . 


A page about the Westminster Fellowship: student movement of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Dr. Harry G. Goodykoontz, Director 


Sydniciel Shinn, Vanderbilt ‘50, News Secretary 


bers to dinner at the home of a family 
from the University Presbyterian 
Church.” Results: excellent. 


The Alabama Westminster Fellow- 
ship Council has decided it has respon- 
sibility for Alabama Presbyterian stu- 
dents wherever they are: a new wrinkle 
to “the Church follows its students.” 
So they have asked the Presbytery 
presidents of the Youth Fellowships to 
make a list of names of all Alabama 
Presbyterian students who are in col- 
leges out of the state. A Newsletter 
will keep these students in touch with 
each other and with the Church and 
its program. 


The Westminster Fellowship of 
Texas Tech held a supper meeting with 
all Presbyterian faculty members as 
guests. The program theme’ was 
“Church and College Working To- 
gether’; a dean and the student minis- 
ter spoke and a student-led discussion 
followed. 


Presbyterians and Episcopalians at 
Huntsville, Texas, (Sam Houston STC) 
are working happily together. The 
Episcopalians use the Presbyterian 
church for their services, and the stu- 
dent work is united as a “Presbyterian- 
Episcopal Student Fellowship.” 


Program exchanges are a growing 
custom. Fifteen students from Wes- 
leyan and Mercer in Macon, Georgia, 
recently were guests of the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship of GSCW in Milledge- 
ville. The University of Virginia West- 
minster Fellowship recently visited en 
masse the Westminster Fellowship of 
Mary Washington (woman's division 
of the University) at nearby historic 
Fredericksburg. Mississippi State boys 
visited girls of the Westminster Fel- 
lowship at MSCW. The Student Chris- 
tian Association of Queens College 
(Charlotte) reports that “a big week- 
end party was given for the treshmen. 
The Davidson Y Cabinet cooperated 


‘with our cabinet by providing dates 


for the girls.” 


Broadcasting over WCHYV Decem. 
ber 1-5, John Hamm, Presbyterian pas. 
tor at University of Virginia, addressed 
local listeners on “The Church and the 
University” in a fifteen minute daily 
afternoon program. The Westminster 
Club participated in the final of these 
programs when their campus program 
was dramatized. 


They Mean Business in Alabama 


As the campaign for Student Work 
in Alabama gets under way, the stu. 
dents of that Synod are taking an ac- 
tive part. $100,000 tor a student center 
at the University and $100,000 toward 
a new church in Auburn are the main 
items of the $250,000 campaign. Ann 
Shaw, president of the Synod West 
minster Fellowship, is asking each lo- 
cal WF to prepare students to make 
talks in behalf of the campaign. Mac 
Mclver, Student Minister at the Uni- 
versity, has been training his students 
carefully. Deputations from the Univer- 
sity have spoken in most of the larger 
and many of the smaller churches of 
the Synod. Quite a bit of this visiting 
was done on December 28th, which is 
“Student Night at Home.” 


Dear Presbys: 


February 15th is the 135th An- 
nual Day of Prayer For Schools, 
Colleges and Students in_ the 
Presbyterian Church: it is also 
the World’s Student Christian 
Federation Day of Prayer. I ear- 
nestly hope every Westminster 
Fellowship will participate in this 
Day of Prayer—perhaps in a 
union meeting of all Christian 
groups. Let there be a generous 
offering for the Federation. Be 
sure to place the Federation in 
your budget. Our goal this year 
is $1,000; let’s surpass that goal! 


Yours in and for the ecument- 
cal spirit 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Say—Take a Look at the 
University of Washington 


One of the most entertaining and 
newsy little papers to reach your edt- 
sor from a college campus 1s Say, the 
weekly publication of Pilgrim Club, 
Congregational Student Group at the 
University of Washington. Here are a 
few highlights, gleaned from issues of 
Say beginning the week prior to the 
opening of school (they believe in hust- 
ling) and continuing through the fall 
months. Unfortunately we cannot re- 
produce the colorful paper and droll 
drawings of this little paper—but try 
to imagine them: 


Science vs. Religion 

Dr. Trevor Kincaid, professor of 
Zoology, introduced October's theme of 
Science vs. Religion with observations 
from his experierice as a natural scien- 
ist. Dr. G. A. Lundberg, a professor 
in the sociology department, will pre- 
sent his views as a social scientist when 
we meet next. Those who have read 
his controversial book Can Science Save 
Us? will know that he is a dynamic 


Let's Get Acquainted 


Can you have a “reunion” before 
you have a “union”? Not bothering to 
answer such a technical question, E&R 
and C-C people attending the USCC 
annual meeting at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, last Fall, got together for the 
picture which you see below. We want 
to introduce these folks. 


What Do You Know? 


. about the E&R—C-C merger? 
Some of you will remember that the 
CCSF Student Assembly in 1946 de- 
clared itself in favor of the “merger” 
in the near future. Have you kept up 
on developments? Do you know that 
within the past few months definite 
progress has been made toward work- 
ing out plans? Be sure to take time to 
study this important step in Congrega- 
tional history! 
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personality whose views are interest- 
ing, whether you agree or not! 

The whole Sunday evening program 
will include: Scientifically based per- 
sonality testing at 4:00; Christian char- 
acter education and discussion group at 
5:00; “Chow” at Fellowship Dinner at 
6:00; Vespers at 7:00, Speaker at 7:30. 


Court Battles 


Pilgrim Club basketball team has the 
floor for a double-header. The sched- 
ule: at 6:30 Pilgrim Club meets Can- 
terbury Club; at 7:30 Pilgrim Club 
meets Westminster Club. Week after 
next its Pilgrim Club vs. Newman 
Club. Support your team with a cheer, 
or bring a suit and get in the game! 
Nisei Visit “Inner Sanctum” 

Last Sunday we were honored to be 
hosts to the young people of the Jap- 
anese Congregational Church. Lily 
Mukai led an informal discussion about 
the history and problems of their 
church. Next week, we are glad to 
hear, twelve or more of these Nisei 
friends will be with us for our big 


November dance. As part of our pro- 


From left to right: Bob James (C-C), field 
secretary for the Middle Atlantic Region of the 
SCM; Philip Williams (E&R) Yale, student 
leader at the SVM Conference this past Christ- 
mas; Mrs. Philip Williams (Presbyterian with 
an E&R prejudice) Yale; Charles Schwantes 
(E&R), national director of student work. 

Next, we're proud to present Barbara Deitz 
(E&R) Ursinus. She is the newly elected 
president of the national Student YWCA; 
Leonard Clough (C-C) acting national direc- 


gram we have decided to present pro- 
grams tor them during December. 
Series on Churchmanship 

The first speakers in our series of dis- 
cussions for November were W. Walk- 
er Williams, a member of President 
Truman's committee on economic de- 
velopment; Don L. Niles, local attor- 
ney; and Roger C. Waggoner, Seattle 
businessman, who discussed the Local 
Church Field. Those who heard them 
have food for future thought and de- 
termination not to miss future develop- 
ments of this theme. Next week we 
will widen our scope to present Dr. 
Giersbach, president of Pacific U., who 
will speak about the denominational 
held. The following week we will hear 
Dr. Clinton Ostrander on “Ecumenic- 
ity —the larger lite of the church. 
Retreat 

To wind up the old year and start off 
a new, Pilgrim Club has planned a two 
day retreat on Whidby Island. We have 
extended an invitation to the SCM of 
the U. of British Columbia to send rep- 
resentatives. This will be the best yet. 


tor of student work between the resignation 


of Ralph Hyslop and the appointment of Bry- 
ant Drake: Mrs. Charles Schwantes (E&R), 
editor of the E&R Student News-Letter. 


Eight, nine and ten are: Stanley Dunn 
(E&R) Franklin and Marshall, co-chairman of 
the Middle Atlantic Region of the SCM; 
Nancy Williams (C-C) Union, co-chairman 
of the C-C Student Fellowship; and Hubert 
Wetzel (E&R) University of Illinois, president 
of his campus YMCA. 
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Laymen Speaking, edited by Wal- 
lace C. Speers (Association, 1947, $2) 
is twenty-eight short talks by that many 
successful business and _ professional 
men who believe that the future of the 
Church belongs to “amateurs” and not 
parsons. Here is Christian vocation ex- 
pressed in practical, informal (even if 
sometimes offhand and always mascu- 
line) terms. Thought-starter. 


Journey Through the Bible, by 
Walter D. Ferguson (Harper, 1947, 
$3) is skilful popularization by a Tem- 
ple University English professor, who 
writes of “The Baker Takes a Wife” 
(Hosea), “The Little Farmer on Route 


Hints on Movies 


(A few words attempting Christian evaluation; based on 
Protestant Motion Picture Council appraisals) 


YOU MIGHT GO: 


BUSH CHRISTMAS. Danger mixed with good comedy as five re- 


sourceful youngsters get lost in the awesome Australian wilds while 


tracking down some horse-thieves. 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA. Eugene O'Neil! saying that “hate 


destroys everything and everyone it touches.”’ Beautifully done. 


NIGHT SONG. Lite story of a blind composer-pianist made impressive = 
by the playing of Artur Rubinstein and New York Philharmonic. ma 


CAPTAIN BOYCOTT. Passive resistance winning over violence in 


West Ireland. 


TO LIVE IN PEACE. An Italian mountain village as the forces of war 


take over. 


IF WINTER COMES. Dramatic possibilities of A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 


~novel not fully realized. 


“lhe Kesenwe 


One” (Micah), etc. Standard interpre- 
tation of Bible accounts made palatable 
for students. Easy. 


Look at the Missionary, by Win- 
burn T. Thomas (Friendship Press, 75 
cents) with action pictures and _ brief 
fast-moving text, is a pictorial introduc- 
tion to the life and work of mission- 
aries in America and around the world. 
It answers for students the questions 
“What do missionaries do? What are 
missionaries like? How do you become 
a missionary?” Dr. Thomas’ experience 
as a missionary to Japan, and as a stu- 
dent leader in this country, are reflected 
in the well-rounded picture of missions 
and the relevance of his comments to 
student interests. Informative, useful. 


The Incarnation of the Word of Gog 
by St. Athanasius (Macmillan, 1946 
$1.50) is a treatise by the 4th-century 
church leader, newly translated as ap 
aid to the growing number of thog 
seeking to deepen an “Incarnational 
theology” today. 


George Macdonald: An Anthology, 
by C. S. Lewis (Macmillan, 1947, 
$1.50). Here a literary man turned 
preacher presents a preacher turned fit. 
erary man: the keen Oxford apologig 
for Christianity giving a compilation 
of poignant excerpts by a Scots ay. 
thor, once a Congregational minister, 
who died in 1905. They are indelible 
swiftly sketched lines to be filled in by 
devotion and preaching. 


> 
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agnosticism against their will. Written 
by an erudite scholar who shows how a firm belief 
in the basic message of the Bible bridges the short- 
comings of all lesser philosophies. 


Man Does Not Stand Alone 


THE 
BEGINNING 
OF WISDOM 


By Emile Cailliet 


A book for those who in their 
attempt to be_ intellectually 
honest, have drifted toward 


$2.50 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. Enchanting fantasy, adult level. 
THE EXILE. Adventures of Charles II in the years of his Cromwell- 
ordered exile. 


ROAD TO RIO. 


musicians and heiress in distress. 

DON’T BOTHER: 

CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE. Disappointing technicolor in 16th cen- 
tury setting. 


ESCAPE ME NEVER. Emotionally driven woman and no-good music 


composer in unconvincing tale. 


SONG OF MY HEART. Tchaikowsky music poorly recorded. 


Another hilarious “road” involving two stranded 


GOOD NEWS. College life misrepresented as general bedlam prevails. 
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By A. Cressy Morrison 


Answers the need of the honest doubter for facts 
which show the existence of a Supreme Intelligence. 
Los Angeles Times says: “A book whose cumulative 
argument is well-nigh overwhelming.” Condensed 
in Reader's Digest. $1.25 


at all Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 10 
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Fellowship for Pittsburgh 


The very new Roger Williams ftel- 


lowship is filling a real need in the 
Pittsburgh area. The first All-Pittsourgh 
Baptist Student Conterence o' last Oc- 
tober asked for it; then in November 
its organization was effected and the 
following officers appointed: President, 
Al Lipsett; Vice-President and Program 
Chairman, Willis Hardaway; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Marilyn White; Soezal 
Chairman, Christine Reuther. 

The Fellowship sent three delegates 
(Lenore Dapper, Jerry Chang, Bill 
West) to the Christian Frontiers Con- 
ference at Kansas University. It will 
cooperate in the Baptist Youth Conter- 
ence at Green Lake and other student 
projects. 


Summer Service Projects 

How pertinent is your religion? The 
abstraction of the Christian ethic is 
made concrete in our Summer Service 
Projects. We'll furnish you the labora- 
tories; you give your time and intelli- 
gence: the result will be profitable all 
around. 

After being at Brooks House of Chris- 
tian Service in East Hammond, In- 
diana, Charlie Cunningham writes: “It 
was grand to see these children from 
the many cultures represented play to- 
gether under Christian leaders wholly 
unconscious of differences in skin color 
and physical features. It is this kind of 
Christianity that will some day bring 
‘peace on earth and good will toward 
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men. 

Summer 1948, the Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress, in cooperation with 
the National Baptist Student Commis- 
sion, will embark on a new work proj- 
ect for students. Centered in a large in- 
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dustrial area, this project will attract 
Baptist students who need a remunera- 
tive summer job and who would like 
to sample the socio-economic scene at 
the same time. For further information 
write: Dr. Henry G. W. Smith, Coun- 
cil on Christian Social Progress, 828 
Fairwell Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


University of Illinois 


Labor Permit Notice: Avery Lee is 
now a member in good standing in Lo- 
cal 209 (University of Illinois) of the 
Brotherhood of University Pastors. 
Avery's a Hardin-Simmons man with a 
BD from Yale Divinity, and up until 
this fall he was associate pastor of the 
First Baptist Church at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Congratulations, sir, on join- 
ing this exclusive circle. 

The Illini Baptists were hosts to the 
first statewide Baptist student meeting, 
from which was formed the State Stu- 
dent Commission. 


This was the 
“All-Pittsburgh” 
crowd: they 
started some- 
thing (see text) 


Wyoming 


Rev. W. J. Biegelman of Laramie is 
working with the Baptist students at 
the University of Wyoming; the group 
numbers about thirty energetic and en- 
thusiastic students. 

Nanette Oliver (UCLA, °47, vice 
chairman of National Student Com- 
mission ), ubiquitous 
trouble-shooter now energizing student 
groups in Southern California, will go 


headquarters’ 


to Laramie in February to look into 
the possibility of establishing a_full- 
fledged student program there. 


Help for Headquarters 


Molly Seasholes (refer to INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN December °47) will come on 
Newt Fetter’s staff in February. Both 
Molly and Nanette are working on sub- 
sistence basis; they contribute their 
time and ability, and they are paid only 
for their travel and living expenses. 


Dear UE C-ers 


On Sunday, December 14th | 
visited West Lafayette, Indiana. 
I spoke before the Student Class 
on Sunday morning. The presi- 
dent of the class is “tops” any 
way you look at him. He might 
just as well preside over 200 stu- 
dents as over 20. 

Why the shortage of Baptist 
students at the Bible Class, when 
there are 650 Baptist students at 
Purdue? I propose two answers: 
1. Our Northern Baptists as a 
whole have not yet arisen to the 
need of providing adequate 
Christian leadership at our large 
universities. 

2. Our Baptist Christian — stu- 


dents as a whole have not devel- 
oped an enthusiasm for their 
faith to equal that of the Com- 
munists for their beliefs. 

We are told by President Tru- 
man’s Commission on Higher 
Education that by 1960 the total 
college enrollment will be 4,600,- 
000. To meet this challenge will 
require more finances and more 
faith. 

I wonder if we Baptists—old- 
sters and youngsters—are equal 
to it? 


Chen 
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